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Detecting a Thief. 


Many anecdotes are told illustrating the char- 
acter and sayings of Lorenzo Dow, the famous 
itinerant Methodist minister who lived in the 
early part of this century. He was believed to 
have the power of working miracles, of detecting 
rogues and discovering things lost. Mr. Collins, 
the biographer of this well-known preacher, 
relates an anecdote showing his knowledge of 
human nature. 


While Mr. Dow was traveling through Mary- 
land, a poor man came to him and informed him 
that some one had stolen his mule, and ended by 
asking the preacher to help him find it. After 
hearing his story Mr. Dow determined to 
what he — to assist in recovering the saheal 


“Do y open person of stealing the 
mule?” Tsked t Aw 8 


“Yes,” answel the man promptly, “I think 
I know the very one, but cannot be certain. 
“Will he be at the meeting this afternoon = 
inquired Mr. Dow. 
eS he is sure to be there,’’ was the reply. 
ow said no more, but picking up a stone 
about the size of his two fists, carried it to church 
with him and laid it on the pulpit desk in sight 
of the congregation. After he had _ finished 
preaching he took up the stone, and said : 

“Some one has stolen a mule belonging to Mr. 
A., a poor man ; the thief is here; he is before me 
now ; and I intend, after turning round three 
times, to hit him on the head with this stone!” 

— these words impressively, he turned 

twice very slowly, vat the third time he 
came round with great , as if about to hurl 
the stone into the midst o' "the audience, whe 
to the no small amusement of the company, an 
the satisfaction of the owner of the missing mul 
the man who was suspected of the theft 
his head behind the pew. 

“Now,” said Mr. Dow, “I will not expose 
you further, but if you do not leave that mule 
with his owner to-night I will publish you to- 
morrow.’ 

‘The mule was promptly returned. 


* 
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Wife and Pig. 


Are husbands ever as selfish and unfeeling as 
they are painted? We will hope not ; but mean- 
time here is another story, contributed by the 
Detroit Free Press: 


The rain had been coming down almost in a 
cloudburst for several days, and the gulches 
were filled with rushing torrents. The Ozark 
Mountains lay in a mist, dense as a fog on the 
banks of Newfoundland. Word came to town 
that many of the lowland dwellers were in need 
of help, and rescue parties were organized. In 
one of the hollows the rescuers met another 
Noah. He was seated upon the roof of his 
house, with a pig, hens, roosters, ducks and 
turkeys. 

“Come on; get into the boat,” shouted one of 
the rescuers. 

‘*Not unless you take the stock.” 

“Well, pass it along.” 

The stock was quickly transferred to the boat, 
and then Noah got in. The party were about to 
leave, when the old fellow said : 

old on! I most forgot. There’s the old 
w n!’’ 

“Where is she?” 

“Up on the barn yonder. I was so busy 
getting up the stock that I didn’t ‘have ti time to 
take keer on her.” 

They rowed over to the barn, and there, sure 
om was his wife, so overcome with cold that 
she could hardly —_, Teng had to be almost 
carried into the large flat 

“Any one else Sead. here?” sternly asked 
one of the rescuers. 

“We've got about all the live stock. There’s 
one pig, too heavy for me to carry to the roof. 
He’s around somewhere, if he aint washed out. 
aot t you think you might look around for him 
a bit ? 

But the party rowed away, paying no heed to 
Noah’s solicitude for his live stock, an ——— 
di with his indifference for his better i 
whom he had left to look after herself. 
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An Appreciative Audience. 


When Chopin, the great composer and pianist, 
was a young man, he travelled through Poland 
with a friend and was one day snow-bound. 
Some peasants succeeded in getting the sleigh 
out of the drift, and escorted the strangers toa 
post-house to exchange horses. The Family 
Herald says: 


As the travellers entered the little house, Chopin 
went to the piano, and striking a few chords, 
exclaimed joyfully, “Santa Cecilia, the piano is 
in tune!’”’ and seated himself at the instrument. 
As he sat there, improvising, the peasants stole 
in and stood him with mingled amaze- 
ment and delight. 

“We shall see whether they are lovers of 
music,” said Chopin = to his friend, and 
thereupon he began to is fantasia on Polish 
airs. The peasants s in silence, their eyes 
fixed on the pianist’s flying fingers and their 
faces irradiated with pleasure. 

Suddenly the postmaster announced, “The 
horses are ready.” Chopin started up 7 lh a 
dozen voices cried, “‘Finish that wonderin, 
finish it!’ And the postmaster, who hac oe 
only j a few bars, said pleadingly : 

I’ll give you a courier, horses, everything you 
wat if you will remain just a little while.”’ 

The fantasia was finished, and at last the 
pianist was allowed to depart, though with many 
expressions of sorrow from the enraptured 


group 
Years afterward, when all Paris fell under 

the charm of his skill, Chopin often recalled the 

tribute paid him by those Polish peasants. 
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Boston Dental College. 
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Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
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“Going to Europe” 


For a Musical Education is unnecessary. The 
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already the LARGEST IN AMERICA, 
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COMPANION. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, | 


50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish | 
to enter upon a professional suse: r Send (ae ione pafalegee. | 
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‘WHITE 


These strong words have been applied to white 
flour, because it is robbed of the Gluten of the wheat 
to make itwhite. Flour deprived of Gluten h1s lost 
its nutritive elements and hence its life sustaining 
qualities. Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the Entire 
Wheat is rich in Gluten and when baked into Bread or 
Rolls is a beautiful golden brown. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are supplied. 

See that the flour delivered bears our label; avoid 
substitutes. Booklet free. 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y 
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Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
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patents valid and valuable. Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
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and Liver Troubles cured. 
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No. 9. 
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The Best Yet. 


We will give you one set Rogers Bros. 1847 AI Teaspoons. 
A Seth Thomas Nickel Alarm Clock. One Ansonia or New Haven 
Watch. A No. 2 Lampson Luggage Carrier. A Codman & Shurt- 
leff No. 1% Bicycle Foot Pump. A 26-Stroke Climax Bicycle 
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Sell 50 boxes of our Electric Burnishing Senter at l0c. a box and 
take your choice of the above-mentioned articles. 00 
raset we will vend you $8.00 ZIMMERMAN UTOHARP. 

y ex prose on our goods. No money required until you have 
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anything about it, till you try it. 
Sent on approval anywhere. 
Quickest, easiest and most dur- 
able washer. Cedar tub, galvan- 
ized castings. A little more ter- 
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what they say. 
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Westfield, Mass. 
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if, before you buy, you ex- 
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with Triangle Saddle 
Stem; our Triangle 
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Cycle Book FREE. 


HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MFG. CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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A ROYAL BEVERAGE. 


Made from Fresh Fruits. Is an exceed- 
ingly delicious and healthful drink... . 


AVOID ALL INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES. 


5 Cents at all Soda Fountains, also in bot- 
tles for Home Use. Trade supplied by 
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beautiful Gold Watch, 
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the goods, paying all express 
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Send for Order Blanks and 
Premium List. 
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They go to every home. A cake of 
splendid toilet soap in every package 
of Ivorine. Both are the purest and 
best that can be made. Both needed 
in every house. Housekeepers are de- 
lighted. You only buy the package of 
Ivorine. The soap costs you nothing. 
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The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap. 
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PPRED EE ecceaee- 
Stories by Doctors.—No. 2. 


A Broken-Down Man. 


HAD had a busy day, and was looking 
forward with pleasure to the close of my 
hours for consultation, when a distin- 





guished journalist was announced — one | 


whom I had long known, and who had done 
an excellent piece of work in showing how 
easy it was to incarcerate a perfectly sane man 
in a lunatic asylum. His visits were 
always a pleasure to me, so I directed 
him to be at once shown in. He entered 


shammed insanity, or feigned other diseases, 
for the purpose of accomplishing some end, or 
| simply from an impulse to deceive. 

“Of course I know all about the malingering 
of prisoners, soldiers, sailors and others to 
avoid duty, or to escape punishment; but he 
carried his views far beyond that, and enunciated 
so many original notions that I found him not 


to enjoy my society, and consequently we were 
very much together. He has written a good 
deal, and his books and monographs are 
somewhat known. Surely, you must have 
heard of Doctor Lanville?” 

“Doctor Lanville!” I exclaimed. “You 
| don’t mean to tell me that your broken-down 
friend is Doctor Lanville?’’ 





When I was ordered here he was greatly 
| distressed, and announced his intention of 


often mentioned the fact that many persons | 


only entertaining but instructive. He appeared | 


“Yes, I do; but he has changed his name | 
| and has dropped the doctor. Well, to go on. | 


Edward Lanville. You were wise to change 
yourname. But this must bestopped. You—’ 

“It shall not be stopped,’ he exclaimed; ‘1 
know what I am about. I have a right to 
make a beast of myself if I choose. I love 
morphia. I should die without it.’ And then, 
while my attention was engaged with his 
speech, he succeeded in injecting the contents 
of the syringe under the skin of his arm. 

“To say that I was overwhelmed with pain 
and disgust would not express the full extent 
of my emotions. He saw that I was greatly 
moved. The morphia, however, in a few 


moments seemed to have steadied his mind and | 


body and to have given strength to his 
articulation. 

“*T wish you wouldn’t distress yourself, J.,’ 
he said. ‘I am past cure now. Let me alone; 
I only want to die in my own way.’ 

“ «No, I will not let you alone,’ I answered. 
‘I shall stop you if I have to appeal to the 
authorities. I shall go before the court to-day 


one eyelid with my fingers I examined the 
pupil. It was contracted to the size of a pin- 
|head. The other eye gave a similar result. 
| Now, in opium-poisoning the pupils are always 
strongly contracted, and I was sure, therefore, 
that he was under the influence of that drug. 
Evidently he could not live. 

It was. impossible to employ the usual 
measures for keeping up vitality by forcing the 
patient to move about. He was too far gone 
for that. However, I sent at once for the 
remedies I wanted to use, but before the 
messenger returned he was dead. 

The case was evidently one for the coroner, 
j|and that official was at once notified. He 
arrived promptly, held his inquest, and after a 
| thorough elucidation of all the facts in the 
case, the more than ordinarily intelligent jury 
| rendered the verdict of “Suicide from morphia- 
| poisoning.” 
| Preparations were made for the funeral 
| which, J. decided, should take place the follow- 
ing day, and from the house in which 
the man had died. 

There was much food for thought and 





laughing. 

“You have not yet got me into your 
clutches,”’ he said, ‘though if I continue 
much longer in Washington as a news- 
paper correspondent I fear some one of 
your long-named monstrosities will 
fasten on what brain I may have left. 
I want you to let me bring a broken- 
down man to see you. He is worn-out 
financially, socially, mentally, physi- 
cally, and every other way. 

“He cannot pay you a cent, and 
probably he will not even thank you 
for any services you. may render him. 
On the contrary, he may do you an 
injury if he can get a good chance, 
solely for the purpose of working evil. 
He used to be a prince among men. 
Now he is an encumbrance on the 
public. His friends, all but me, have 
long since abandoned him to his vicious 
inclination for morphia.” 

I knew something of the depths of 
degradation to which opium could: bring 
a man or woman. I knew that it 
abolished the moral sense, so that 
stealing, lying and hypocrisy are prac- 
tised with perfect equanimity by persons 
who had formed the habit of using it; 
but a wreck so complete as J. described 
was, even in my experience, unusual. I 
told him that I would do what 1 could 
for his so-called ‘‘friend,’’ and appointed 
three o’clock the next day for the con- 








conversation, and J. and I talked over 
all the circumstances of Doctor Lan- 
ville’s life and death. It was, therefore, 
after ten o’clock when I started for 
home. 

I had telephoned my wife that I was 
detained and would not be home in 
time for dinner. I found her neverthe- 
less waiting for me with a letter which, 
as she told me, had been left at the door 
shortly after I had gone out. It had 
evidently been directed with a trem- 
bling hand and the contents were almost 
illegible. With difficulty, and not 
without my wife’s assistance,—she is 
wonderfully good at deciphering bad 
writing,—I managed to read the follow- 
ing words: 

“I have long held a theory that any 
disease, and even the effects of poisons, 
could be produced in himself by any 
strong-minded man fully acquainted 
with the symptoms, and who chose to 
bring to bear all the influences of a 
powerful will. I resolved to try this 
experiment, and I began over three 
months ago to simulate the symptoms 
caused by morphia. 

“To make sure that my counterfeit 
was good, I determined to carry out the 
deception so as to impress my friend J., 
who had himself feigned insanity so 
successfully as to deceive the medical 
officers and attendants in an insane 








sultation. This was out of my office 
hours, for I wished to have plenty of 

time for the study of the case, and 
perhaps for initiating a cure. I waited in my 
consulting - room the next day till a quarter 
past three, and then, as J. and his disreputable 
friend did not appear, I went to the Army 
Medical Library and was deep in a number 
of French and German medical journals when 
I heard J.’s voice at my shoulder. 

“Your man told me you were here,”’ he said, 
“so I hurried over to catch you. Of course 
the seamp disappointed me, but I am inclined 
to think that this time it was not his fault ; for 
if he is not shamming—and he is quite capable 
of that—he is probably dying. I want you to 
go with me at once. I have got him in a room 
adjoining my office.” 

“Now,” I said, when we were seated in the 
carriage, “tell me something more about this 
man.” 

“I have known him,”’ answered J., after a 
moment’s reflection, “for about a year. He 
was practising medicine in New York when we 
first met, and seemed to be occupying an 
excellent position. I know that he had some 
of the best people for his patients, and that he 
was aman of wealth. He spent a great deal 
of money in experiments and in charity. I 
was doing special work for the Reformer at 
that time, and often met him, dressed in shabby 
clothes, prowling about the slums of New 
York in search of objects for benevolence, 
or for material for a work on sociology that he 
was writing. 

“He came to see me first,” J. went on, 
“in consequence of my successful attempt, in 
connection with my journalistic work, to get 
myself shut up in a lunatic asylum as a 
dangerous madman, in order that I might 
ascertain the truth or falsity of reports respect- 
ing cruelty to patients. That experiment 
seemed to rouse the most intense interest. He 


“LANVILLE! WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS?” 


following me, not only in order to be with me, | 
but, as he said, to work up some subjects he | 
was studying and to avail himself of the | 
libraries and collections in Washington. About | 
a month after my arrival he appeared, but 
greatly changed.” 

“Tell me how,” I said. 

“Instead of being dressed in the best and 
most stylishly-cut clothes, his attire was ill- | 
made, dirty, and looked as though it might | 
have been bought years previously in the | 
meanest ready-made clothing shop in Chatham | 
Street. His body was bent, he had become 
slouchy in his gait, his beard was untrimmed, 
his hands and face looked as though they were 
strangers to soap and water, his eyes were 
watery and had a peculiar look as though they 
did not see what was going on round them, 
though wide open; his speech was hesitating 
and indistinct ; and yet I could see that it was 
Lanville who stood before me, scarcely able to 
make himself understood, and swaying from 
side to side as he tried to stand erect. 

“*Tanville!’ I exclaimed. ‘What is the 
meaning of this?’ 

“*Hush!’ he answered. ‘My name here is 
Lewis—Mr. James Lewis. I look like a 
drunken man, don’t I? But I am not drunk; 
I have acquired the opium habit, and this is 
my usual condition. I can’t talk with you, | 
however, till I have had my morning dose. 
Excuse me a moment.’ And before I could | 
recover the power of speech, he had taken a 
| hypodermie syringe out of his pocket, had 
filled it from a small vial and was preparing to | 
use it when I checked him. 

“*No!’ I said, ‘you shall not take that stuff 
here. And this,’ I continued, ‘is Edward 
Lanville, physician, scientist, philanthropist, 
and above all, gentleman; or rather, was 








| disorder I am within the law, and can do as I 


| narcotic poison. But there was still the decisive 


and apply for a warrant for your arrest. I 
will have you locked up.’ 

“*You can’t,’ he replied, with a faint smile. 
‘So long as I commit no act of violence or 


please.’ 

“Before I could fully conclude what would 
be best to do he darted out of the room. Since 
then I have often seen him. Prayers, threats, 
arguments are equally ineffectual with him, 
and he has continued to fall lower and lower. 
His morale is gone, but he manages to keep 
clear of the police and to maintain a sort of a 
blind affection for me. 

“A few minutes ago he came to my office in 
a worse state than I have ever seen him. He 
had just strength and sense enough left to tell 
me that he had taken a sufficiently large dose 
of morphia to destroy life, but that a moment 
afterward he had repented and had hurried to 
me for assistance.” 

By this time we had arrived at J.’s office, 
and in a few moments I was in the room in 


asylum. This has been a most onerous, 
and in fact heartrending, task; for I 
have been obliged, in order to be 
consistent, to assume all the falsehood, the 
fraud, and the degradation which morphia 
produces in its slaves. 

“But I have carried my experiment beyond 
my power of control, and to such an extreme 
degree that I am now dying as though poisoned 
by morphia, when I have not used the drug in 
any form. I have done this by the exercise of 
my knowledge, imagination and will. 

“TI feel that I cannot live, and I write this 
account to you who have studied the mind and 
nervous system in their normal and abnormal 
relations; feeling assured that, influential as 
you know the principle of suggestion to be, this 
will give you a new idea of its awful and 
irresistible power. I have acted a tremendous 
lie, and I am fitly punished. There is a limit 
to the efforts of those who would advance 
science, and that limit is truth. 

“The daily record of my perceptions, reason- 
ings, emotions and volitional impulses, with 
their aberrations, you will find in a package 
which will reach you by mail to-morrow. My 





which the so-called Mr. Lewis had been placed. 
He was lying on a sofa, breathing heavily. 
His eyes were closed, and at each expiration | 
his lips were puffed out like those of a man | 
smoking a pipe. I knew that this was often a | 
serious sign. His face was livid, his breathing | 
slow and difficult, his pulse weak and beating | 


| only about fifty in a minute. | 


I spoke to him loudly, shook him roughly, 
and even stuck a pin into the skin of his hand, | 
but there was no response. He was in a state | 


of stupor, apparently from the effects of some 


test to make as to whether or not morphia or 
opium in any of its forms was the poison. 

The room was rather dark and I asked for a 
candle. Then bending over him and raising 


last thoughts on earth are devoted to the 
inquiry,—Which is the more to be deprecated : 
the formation of a habit by indulging in a 
vicious appetite, or, by perverted imagination 
and will, to create all the morbid phenomena 
of that habit, and finally to die from the 
condition thus induced ? 

“I pray you to beg J. to forgive me for the 
distress my experiment has caused him. He 
has been so forbearing with me that I reproach 
myself most grievously for the pain and disgust 
I have made him suffer. I have endeavored to 
make some reparation by giving him the whole 
of my estate. You will find the will in the 
package, duly executed. 

“When you read these lines I shall have 
perished through a misguided zeal, but with the 
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full conviction that wicked thoughts and impulses, 
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| the Maritime Provinces had gone there. Those 


“Got to sell something, Eliza. The coal is 


if yielded to, may become an abiding principle | who couldh’t, “hung on” with professions of | nearly out.” 


in one’s mental organization. How necessary, 


therefore, to keep the thoughts pure and good, | was among the sanguine few who really did | 


| faith in the return of the boom. John Wilkinson 


“T’ve got five dollars and ten cents.” 
‘Now, sis, you know we vowed not to break 


not only that an evil nature may be avoided but | hope the next spring would bring back lively | on that five dollars unless we got quite desperate. 


that a noble one may be produced. x. L.” 
‘*He was insane!”’ exclaimed Mary, when she 
had, with many expressions of astonishment and 


| times. 
| He was avery inexperienced young man, not 
| yet twenty-three years old, who had never 


| You’ve got the money yet, eh?” 
| Yes.” Eliza clutched at her purse. 
“It would be the worst kind of luck to break 


horror, finished reading the paper. ‘“‘No one | practised independently until he opened his into it while we can self something.” 


but a lunatic could have acted in this way. 
Don’t you think he was mad, Frank ?”’ 

**I don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘Perhaps he was, 
and perhaps he tells a half-truth.. Suggestion is 
a powerful factor with all of us. I can possibly 
form an opinion when I have read his diary. 
At present I am inclined to think that he was a 
victim to the use of the drug, and his story is 
pure falsehood, one of the vagaries of a diseased 
brain.” = WittiAm A. HAMMOND, M.D. 


———____—+--o— —_ 


ACTIVE KINDNESS. 
Give arms of strength to aid the poor and weak; 
Give strong hands to the friendless, 
Kind, tender words so short and sweet to speak, 
Whose echoings shall be endless. 
Atherton Furlong. 


————___$_~-- ¢-s—__—_. 


Eliza’s Five-Dollar Bill. 


In Three Parts.—Part I. 
A Morning of Omens. 

OHN WILKINSON and his sister Eliza 
J sat at breakfast in the kitchen. Their 
deal table was covered with a snowy cloth, 
set with silver spoons and pretty table- 
ware, though their fare was only oatmeal por- 
ridge, bread, and milk that had been delivered in 
a solid frozen block. The small kitchen was very 
warm, yet the thick rime on its windows hid the 

outer world of prairie and scattered buildings. 

A pungent smell as of burning peat came from 
the cooking-stove crammed with Saskatchewan 
coal, a superior sort of lignite. This was the 
only fire in the house, which stood with five 
others in a row or terrace in the middle of a 
considerable vacant space between the central 
portion and the outskirts of the city of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

It was a terrace of substantial-looking white 
brick houses of ten rooms each, and the home of 
the Wilkinsons was prettily furnished throughout. 
There was a large base-burner for anthracite in 


the front hall, and another in the dining-room, | 


which opened into the parlor by folding doors. 
Both stoves were cold, and so, of course, were the 
drums round the stovepipes passing through the 
up-stairs bedrooms. 

In building and furnishing the house every 
precaution had been taken to keep it warm. It 
was fitted with storm-sashes on every window, 
and the fannel-edged front door was shielded 
from the bitter prairie winds by a substantial 
porch, through whose imperceptible cracks fine 
snow sifted with every storm. The house had 
been a notably warm one during the previous 
winter. Now the Wilkinsons were too poor to 
buy anthracite at twenty-two dollars a ton. 

They felt, in fact, too poor to buy anything. 
Eliza’s last purchase of oatmeal had reduced their 
money to five dollars and ten cents, all they had 
with which to face six months more of winter. 
Now the time was early in November. Eliza 
kept the money in her pocket purse, clutched the 
pocket fifty times a day, and slept with the purse 
under her pillow at night. 

Her bed was in the “girl’s room” over the 
kitchen, because a drum kept it warm. John 
slept in the kitchen on a bedroom sofa. When- 
ever he awoke by reason of increasing coldness he 
replenished the kitchen stove with the peaty coal. 
Its heating powers were fierce but unsteady, 
while an incessant wind blew outside with a 
temperature, at this early season, of from zero to 
ten below. 

John Wilkinson, eight months earlier, had 
been sure he would soon be rich. In the spring 
of that year the Manitoba land-boom had been at 
its most frantic height. Winnipeg city lots stood 
then at prices that now seem fabulous. The 
rising place was all a-clatter with hammers on 
new buildings and alive with land-seekers, 
railway men, mechanics, laborers and speculators, 
for it was the centre of construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, then being pushed 
west with astonishing speed. All Canada was 
in a delirium of golden expectations that spring, 
while the newspapers and politicians ‘“‘whooped 
up” the prospects of the Northwest so exuber- 
antly. 

During the short, hot summer the railway 
gangs had vanished in the far west; few 
industries existed in the new city to support its 
floating population ; building had almost ceased ; 
the remaining mechanics were idle, and the 
“boom” had utterly burst. With it went John 
Wilkinson’s business as a surveyor of town sites. 

“But I have more work than I can do in 
trying to collect what’s owing me,” said John, 
grimly. 

Nearly everybody had become land-poor. 
Speculative money was wholly withdrawn from 
the province. Men who had long been lavish 
with cash in hand on the strength of great 
expectations were energetically trying to borrow 
small sums from one another for living expenses. 
All speculators who could raise enough money to 
pay railway fares back to Ontario, Quebec, or 


| Winnipeg office in boom-time, when there were 
| not enough surveyors for all the work demanding 
| instant execution at the enormous prices then set 
| by the Manitoba Surveyors’ Association. 
John had “coined” money for months. As if 
| this could last, he had furnished a home and 
| brought his widowed mother, his three sisters 
and two little brothers from Ontario to share his 
prosperity. Fortunately the widow had retained 


“Oh, luck! That’s dear mother’s great word. 
| How ould it be worse luck to spend the five 
| dollars before selling some of our things than 
'to sell some of them first and spend that 
| money ?”” 
| “But it would. Don’t you laugh at me, 
| miss !”’ 
| “T haven’t any superstitions, John.” 

“They aren’t exactly superstitions, sis. It 


| possession of her old home near Toronto and a | would be giving up entirely to break the five-| 
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guess. A Yankee Jew from Boston, they say. 
I’d sooner go to Scoones.” 
“Well, then, suppose you take him the 
mirror.” 
| “But can I carry it? Perhaps I can, with the 
| hand-cart. Let me see.” 
| John went out of the warm kitchen into the 
| zero-cold parlor to look at the big, heavily-framed 
| sheet of glass. He closed the door behind him. 
As Eliza began collecting the breakfast spoons 
and bowls and plates she heard John throw open 
the front window blinds. Then she thought he 
cried out unintelligibly. ‘There was silence for 
ten seconds, then John opened the kitchen door 
/and stood before Eliza with a pale, perturbed 
face. 
‘Eliza, something dreadful has happened !’’ he 
said. ‘Come here.” 
She dropped her spoons with a clatter and 


little secured income. Thither she had returned dollar bill, when we vowed we wouldn’t if we | followed him in alarm till he silently pointed to 


|in September with all her dependent children 


except Eliza. 
“Yes, I’ll leave Eliza with you, John. She’s 
the cheerful one of us all. I dare say she’ll have 


seventeen,” said the widow. “For 
my part— well, if we hadn’t moved 
into this house on a Friday, I’d expect 
you to have good luck yet—with Eliza 
to economize for you.”’ 

Mrs. Wilkinson held a number of 
like superstitions, and this. story 
would not be to tell if she had not 
imbued John with some of them. He 
had often gloomed by himself about 
the circumstances that had forced 
|them to move into the house on 
| Friday. 

On this November morning the 
brother and sister, as they ate their 
steaming porridge, reverted to a sub- 
| ject of frequent discussion : 

“TI guess I’ll sell my theodolite to- 
day,”’ he said. 

“Don’t you do it, John! Sell some 
of the furniture.’ 

“But we can’t get anything for it, 
| sis.” 

“John, you know we can get 
| something for it!” 

| “Yes, if you call a twentieth of its 
| cost something. I s’pose Scoones will 
give that, though his auction-room 
' is packed with stuff he can’t-sell.” 

“Well, we don’t need furniture in 
this ‘house that Jack built,’ ”’ smiled 
Eliza. “We've got to live in the 
| kitchen.all winter, anyhow.” 
| “If we live at all, sis.” 

“Now, John, don’t drop into the 
doleful dumps. I say, sell some of the furniture 
for what it will fetch.” 

“But we'll need it in the spring, when mother 
and the kids come back.’’ 

“Then you must think you’re going to be 
making money again next spring.’”’ 

“Well, what then ?”’ | 

“How can you-do your work without a 
theodolite ?”” 

“Here’s a poser. My, isn’t she a logician?” 
said John, fondly. “Fact is, sis, 1 can get about 
half-price for the theodolite from Miles. He’s 
got a winter job from the Ontario government. 
He’ll give me a hundred dollars in cash for it. 
We could buy a whole winter’s oatmeal and 
frozen milk and Saskatchewan coal with that.” 

“Yes, but you might get a winter job any time, 
and -how could you get along without your 
theodolite ?”’ 

“Borrow one.” 

“Borrow? I just hate to think of you borrow- 
ing an instrument, or anything else, for that 
matter. Why don’t we start an account with 
McLean?” 

“Get credit for groceries, you mean ?” 

“Why not?” 

“And you’re the girl that hates borrowing!’ 

“Oh, that’s different. McLean gives credit— 
it’s his business. And we must have groceries. 
A big, strong man like you can’t go on living on 
oatmeal and —’”’ 

“Sis, you’re trying to bring up a new subject. 
‘The question is about borrowing from McLean, 
or asking credit, it’s all the same thing. You 
don’t suppose he’ll take risks with his eyes 

?” 

“Risks? Of course you’ll pay him when 
you’re able.” 

“But what if I shouldn’t be able?” 

“Oh, now, John. We'll be all right again. 
Then we've always paid cash to McLean. Think 
of all the money he got from us when we were 
all here, and kept two servants, besides.’’ 

“Yes, but you don’t suppose McLean felt that 
he wasn’t giving us value, do you, sis? And 
don’t you see that just because we’ve always 
paid cash, he won’t want to give us credit.” 

“That would be queer.” 

“Not a bit of it. He’d know we wouldn’t ask 
credit unless we were ‘dead broke,’ and store- 
keepers don’t like to give credit to dead-broke 
people.” 

“But that’s just when they ought to have 
credit !”’ 

“Sis! Don’t you see we'd be asking for some- 
thing like charity ?” 

Eliza flamed red at this suggestion. “I didn’t 
think of that,” she gasped. “But, anyway, 
| don’t sell your theodolite.” 











could see any other way.” 

“That's true. But you know you’ve been in 
the blues ever since the cat disappeared.” 

“Well, I can’t get over the feeling that a cat 





A “LUCKY” FIND. 


“Likely it did. 
her, I’m afraid.” 

“Anyhow, we’ve had no luck since, and that’s 
a month ago. I wish the cat would come 
back.” 

“Then we’d have to buy milk for her, and 
meat, too. She couldn’t live on oatmeal. Don’t 
you suppose that’s why she went wandering ?” 

“Pshaw, sis, you’re too reasonable,” said 
John, and almost winked while he smiled. 
“But the question still is, What shall we sell 
to-lay? Wemust have money—money. Where 
shall we find money ?” 

“I’m always expecting to find some; aren’t 
you, John?” 

“Yes, I do keep my eyes on the ground as I 
walk. I suppose everybody that’s hard up does. 
My gracious! Wouldn’t I be pleased to find 
some, if it was only a cent! There’s always 
luck in finding money.” 

“Yes—a cent’s worth of luck when you find a 
cent.’”’ 

“Oh, there’s more in it than that, sis. Our 
ancestors weren’t fools; they believed in luck, 
and mother knows a hundred cases of signs 
coming true. Didn’t I find ten cents on the 
street in Ottawa the day before I passed my 
exams for land surveyor ?” 

“Oh, yes. That was why you passed! It 
wasn’t because you’d been studying hard for 
three years.” 

“Anyhow, I found the money and I passed!” 
| said John, nettled. 
“So he did—so he did!” said the girl, getting 


It meant that a dog killed 





|up and putting her arms round his neck and | 
“Don’t be vexed at the only | 


kissing his hair. 
sister he’s got here to scold.” 

| This mollified John, and he drew her down on 
|his knee. They fell to discussing what they 
| should sell first. Eliza wished to dispose of the 
| furniture piecemeal, for John might soon get 
work, and all that they kept from the auction 
shop would be ninety per cent. saved. At last 
they agreed to offer the big gold-framed mirror in 
the parlor, which was as useless as anything 
| they had. It would be sure to take some 
| woman’s fancy in the auction-room, Eliza 
thought. 

“Or perhaps Mrs. Joseph, next door, would 
buy it,’”’ she concluded. 

“We'd look well offering anything to those 
Jews. Better take it to Scoones. I don’t want 
anything to do with those Josephs.” 

“You’re prejudiced against Jews, John.~ They 
seem good-natured people. I’ve seen the children 
playing just like little Christians.” 

“Oh, it’s enough just to have to see the Solomon 
Josephs. Who knows what the man does? 
He’s some kind of a secret money-lender, I 





| the big mirror. It was cracked diagonally from 
| bottom to top. John pointed to it tragically. 

“OQ John, it doesn’t mean anything!’’ cried 
| Eliza, instantly divining his superstitious fear, 


to keep you in courage, though she is only . wouldn’t disappear without it meant something.” | for a cracked mirror was her mother’s most 


direful sign. “It’s just the cold 
that’s cracked it. I suppose the iron 
frame has shrunk and warped the 
back against the glass. It’s too bad, 
but it can’t mean anything worse, 
John. Bad enough that it’s cracked— 
it cost a hundred dollars, didn’t it?” 

“T don’t care much about that,” 
said John, woefully. ‘It’s the worst 
possible sign. This finishes us.”’ 

“Sign? Stuff and nonsense! We 
must sell something else, that’s all. 
Here’s the blue silk set; let us sell 
that.” 

“Sell anything you like, Eliza,” 
groaned her brother. “It’s only 
putting off starvation a few days. 
You must go back home. I wish 

% I’d never brought you to this country, 
and never seen it myself. Now we’re 
done for entirely !” 

“All because the cold warped the 
looking-glass! John, I’m just 
ashamed of you—and you with such 
good sense in other things.” 

“You know as well as I do, Eliza, 
that it’s the worst kind of luck to 
break a looking-glass,” said John, 
solemnly. | 

He went back to the kitchen, sat 
down before the stove and stared at 
the fire with his chin in his hands. 
Eliza bustled about a few minutes 
before she spoke again. 

“You’d better tell Scoones to send 

a wagon for the blue silk set,” she said. 

“TI won’t ask Scoones anything,’ he answered 
moodily. 

“But we must have money, John.” 

“Spend the five dollars.” 

“And give up heart? Didn’t you say that 
would be the worst of luck? If you won’t go to 
Scoones, shall I ask Mr. Joseph to step in at 
noon, when he comes to dinner, and see if I can 
sell him the blue set ?”” 

“Do anything, Eliza, except go to that hook- 
nosed Hebrew. For me, I give up. There’s no 
getting round that mirror. Sis, I tell you it’s 
gone to my heart. I’m sick and tired of this 
hopeless struggle. When the cat left we ought to 
have gone east, straight.”” He lay down on the 
sofa and closed his eyes. 

“We can go east yet, John. The furniture 
will fetch enough money for that.” 

“All right, Eliza, but we’ve got the bad luck to 
face all the same.’ 

Eliza said no more for some minutes. Then 
she tried to divert his thoughts from the cracked 
mirror. 

“John, perhaps there’s a letter from mother at 
the post-office.” 

He opened his eyes and looked at the kitchen 
alarm-clock. 

“T’ll go down-town in a few minutes,” he said. 

“Will you—sure?”’ 

“In five minutes,” he said crossly, and closed 
his eyes again. 

As Eliza watched him with a sort of loving 
contempt for his superstitious despondency a 
merry idea came into her head. She would play 
a practical joke to cheer her brother up. Opening 
the kitchen door she ran out into the swift and 
keen wind along a short cut to the city, that was 
used by John, Mr. Joseph and other residents of 
the terrace. 

Some snow had fallen, and the path ran white 
through the down-beaten prairie grasses. Eliza, 
with her purse in one hand and a little snow 
melting in the other, ran toa point a little beyond, 
where the smaller path from their house joined 
the larger one used by the residents of the row in 
common. She stooped, placed a dark piece of 
paper on one side of the main path, froze it down 
by wetting one of its corners, sprinkled a little 
snow over the edge of it, and ran back to the 
kitchen. 

As she entered John rose, put on cap and 
overcoat, said, “‘I may as well go to the post-office, 
if the mirror is cracked,” and went out to the 
short cut. 

Eliza watched him anxiously from the window 
as he stepped despondently away with head 
down. She had great fear that some one might 
reach, before him, the place where she had laid 
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the paper; but no other foot-passenger was in 
sight. 


Her heart felt cold when she thought he had | 


passed the place. Could the wind have blown 
away what she had laid there? If so, they were 
penniless. She had but ten cents left. But just 
then John stooped eagerly. 

He took out his pocket-knife and dug with 
excited gestures, at which Eliza smiled. Then 
he sprang up and ran exultantly back to the 
kitchen. 

“Q sis, such luck!” he cried, bursting in. 
“See, I’ve found money! A five-dollar bill! 
There'll be more coming—it’s a sure sign! 
Perhaps there’s work coming. Hurrah, sis, I 
must hurry down-town.” 

“And what about the cracked mirror?” cried 
Eliza, controlling her laughter. 

John’s face fell. He looked blankly at her 
for a moment. Then he said, ““The cold must 
have cracked it.’’ 

“That’s what I said.’ 

“And so it couldn’t have meant bad luck. If 
one of us had cracked it, now —” 

“John, how can you be so absurd!” 

“Well, finding money is good luck, anyhow,” 
he cried, with a new surge of joy, and walked 
away jauntily, leaving Eliza with ten cents, for 
she could not find the heart to reclaim at once 


the five-dollar bill which had so mightily cheered | 


him. 
(To be continued.) 
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A GOSSAMER KING. 


Within his house of silken skeins, 
In geometric beauty spun, 

The wary, watchful spid er reigns— 
His nest wind-jostied in the sun. 


R. K. Munkittrick. 
——_ a ao - 





Mother’s Disappointment. 


“ HAT you going to do about it, 
mother ?”’ 
“Nothing.” 


Mrs. Lee ladled out the golden 
sponge and dripped it slowly into the hot tins. 
A drop or two sputtered over on the stove, and | 
sent up little spires of pungent smoke. 

Jared Lee sat drying his feet on the hearth, 
shifting his blue-stockinged toes uneasily about 
to escape too much warmth. A moist odor of | 
steamy woollen, not unmixed with suggestions 
of the barn and stock, pervaded the kitchen. 

“Aint you going to do anything about it, nor 
say anything?” Jared’s mild face expressed 
incredulity. 

“No, L aint, Jared Lee! I don’t know as I’ve | 
got anything to do but bear it, and I guess that’ll | 
keep me pretty busy. What would be the sense 
of me making a big fuss when I know, and you | 
and everybody else knows, ’twouldn’t do a speck 
more good than trying to keep a rooster from 
crowing? ’Gustus Lee’s got too much of his 
grandfather in him to back out when he’s up- 
and-down set on something.’ 

“I always sort of felt as if you favored the old 
deacon some, Wealthy, kind of as the mist 
resembles the rain, as it were,”’ Jared said, spec- | 
ulatively, watching the last cake spread itself | 
out in the tin. He took great comfort in rounding 
off his remarks with little quoted perorations | 
that, apt or inapt, alike satisfied him. 

Mrs. Lee banged the oven door on the cakes 
and straightened her thin figure impressively. 
Her lips assumed the horizontal lines peculiar to 
them in displeasure. Jared hastily changed the 
topic: 

“*Gustus has been a good boy, mother. He’s 
never given us much worrying, unless ’twas 
measles and teething and such other dispensa- 
tions of nature as babies are prone to from their 
youth upward, and ’Gustus indulged in them 
real temperate, mother.’’ 

Wealthy Lee was in no mood to listen to the 
gentle, rambling voice. The freshly opened 
letter in the bosom of her gown burned into her 
heart. He was going to be married—’Gustus | 
was. But that was only what she had been | 
trying to get ready for for many a year. Hadn’t | 
she begun to expect it the day she laid away 
’Gustus’s little gingham petticoats, and, looking | 
out through the window, watched him trudging | 
across the clover-field in the ecstatic dignity of | 
trousers? Hadn't she felt it coming then in her 
— So the letter’s sting did not lie in that | 
act. 

Wealthy took the emptied bowl to the sink 
and began mechanically to wash it. A light | 
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| That picture, too, faded, and she stood watch- 
| ing, through dizzy eyes, her great boy going off 
to leave her. There at the willow-row he had 
| stopped and looked back at her, waving his cap 
merrily enough, but she knew there were tears 
in his eyes. That was six years ago. 

“What’s that burning, Jared Lee?” She 
sniffed anxiously. A smell of scorching wool 
penetrated her dreams and ruthlessly dissipated 
them. Jared was rubbing one set of toes with 
careful solicitude, his puckered brow bent over 
them. 

“Nothing much, Wealthy—only the toe of my 
sock got kind of het up, speaking after the 
manner of men, as it were.’’ 

“That’s the third pair of stockings you've 
singed since this wet spell of weather set in. It 
does seem to me you ought to be able to dry your 
feet without burning ’em, old as you are!” 

She went into the storeroom, and came back 
with a bottle of oil. ‘‘Take off your stocking. 
I’ll oil your toes—that’ll take out the smart, | 
guess.”’ 

Kneeling on the floor, she took up the foot 
firmly, but the touch of her work-roughened 
fingers was light, and she per- 
formed the simple little office 
tenderly. 

“Jared,”’ she said suddenly, 
nursing the foot on her lap, 
“we've got to make the best 
out of it,—you and I have,— 
and there’s nothing else to do.” 

*“‘Law, mother!’’ Jared 
looked surprised. “It’s nothing 
at all— just a little scorching 
like that, no bigger’n a pint of 
cider. The oil’s cured it 
already.” 

Mrs. Lee went on musingly : 
**Gustus aint a little boy any 
longer. He's got a right to do 
his own choosing when he 
wants a wife. I guess there’s 
no call for us to do a living 
thing but bear it.’’ 

“But he'll bring her home 
some time,” Jared suggested, 
with furtive anxiety. Mrs. 
Lee dropped the anointed foot 
and rose stiffly. 

“Let him bring her home. 
I guess ’Gustus’s father and 
mother know how to make his 
wife welcome, if we are country 
folks, and don’t know anything 
about how to put on city airs. 
Plain living was good enough 
for ’Gustus. I guess it’ll have 
to do for her!” 

“T s’pose we could get a 
straw carpet for the south 
chamber, and sort of spry 
things up with some extra 
fixings,” Jared said, timidly. 

Wealthy was examining the 
toe of the burned sock. “It'll 
wear right through with one 
washing. I could punch it 
through now easy.” 

Another odor assailed her 
nostrils. She sprang to the 
oven door. “Well, of all smell- 
ing days, I never!’’ she 
exclaimed. “If it isn’t the 
barn, it’s stockings, and if it 
isn’t stockings, it’s sponge- 
cake! But they aint hurt 
hardly a mite, thank goodness gracious!—only a 
little cindery over to one side. I can scrape it off.”’ 

“I s’pose we might get a new looking-glass, 
mother, and some new curtains, and —’”’ 

“Jared Lee, you go and bring in some wood! 
You aint called on to furnish your house over, I 


| guess, because ’Gustus is going to marry an 


upstart of a girl with citified notions! If she 
can’t look at herself through common glass and 
walk on clean, painted floors, she’s more than 


welcome to stay at home! Are you going to) 


bring in some wood ?”’ 
“T am, I am, Wealthy, as soon as I get on this 


| sock. It sort of catches and hinders me.” 


Wealthy Lee went into the sitting-room and 
sat down in a patchwork-cushioned rocker. She 
was very tired. 

*T’ll sit here and rock it out,” she thought. 
That was always her way of getting over things. 


| She had “rocked out’ all her troubles for thirty- 


five years in that rocking-chair. Its cushions 
had many times faded and bloomed again, but it 


breeze stirred the scant, straight hair on her | still creaked back and forth with the same social 


forehead, and gave intermittent peeps at its 
underlying white threads. Her hands moved 
clumsily and slowly, for her eyes were looking | 
away through the bit of a window over the sink, | 
seeing unwonted things that took small part in | 
the present dull landscape. 

She saw the little fellow going down the lane 
for the cows, hands pocket-deep in his brief 
trousers, and taking long, manly strides. His 
straw hat with jagged brim and his little brown, 
bare feet made distinct impressions on her mind. 
Then, fading, in their place the tall boy, ’Gustus, 
came running up the lane, swinging his dinner- 
pail at her, and laughing all over his freckled 
face. He was always terribly glad to get home 
irom the academy nights—’Gustus was. She 
could hear the clinking of the loose pail-cover 
and his shrill whistle of welcome. 








jolt that calmed and rested her. 

“I’m sorry I flared out at Jared,” she mused 
on. “He isn’t to blame. He hasn’t done any- 
thing. I don’t know as anybody’s done any- 
thing. Only I did think ’Gustus would have 
written sooner and kind of taken advice with his 


mother, the same as he has always done since he | 


was knee-high. That rankles me. And I did 
use to lot on his marrying Persis Butterworth or 
Caroline Brent. They’re both likely girls, but 
Persis makes the best bread. Caroline’s a little 
mite flighty, but she’d have settled down. Either 
of ’em would have made ’Gustus a good wife. 
And they’d have been so sort of pleasant around 
the house; they’d have taken right hold and 
helped. She won’t know the difference between 
skim-milk and bonnyclabber !”’ 

The chair creaked and jolted. 





The quiet room | 





was full of soothing peace, and presently Mrs. 
Lee fell asleep. Jared looked in and watched 
the face against the gay cushion with tendcor 
solicitude. He noticed the fine lines threading 
its high, prominent forehead and crisscrossing the 
sallow cheeks. Mother was “‘getting kind of old.” 

“Poor mother !”” he muttered. ‘“‘She’s sort of 
tuckered out, too. The work takes hold of her 
more’n it used to, and now it’s a terrible trial 
having ’Gustus get married so sudden and off- 
hand, as it were. She wanted him to marry 
Persis Butterworth, mother did. I guess I 
know that.” Jared sighed. 

“So did I, too. Persis is a handy girl, and 
mother needs somebody to help in the butter- 
molding and cheese and the other things. I’m 
dreadful sorry ’Gustus has got fixed on some one 
else.”’ 

He tiptoed out into the kitchen. The clock 
tolled out five jangling strokes, and Wealthy 
opened her eyes. 

“My land of goodness gracious! I’ve been 
napping, and it’s supper-time already !”’ 

The fire was snapping and the teakettle sing- 
ing. Jared had spread the table-cloth clumsily, 





“THEY WOULD BE COMING SOON.” 


and set on a few uncomfortable-looking cups and 
plates. In a brief space the two were drinking 
their tea cozily. Jared’s slow mind was revolving 
something important, which presently grew into 
words over the scraped, one-sided cakes. 

“T want you should have somebody to help 
get ready for ’Gustus, Wealthy,” he said. “I | 
guess I know what'll have to be done. The 
house’ll have to be cleaned from top to toe, and 
scrubbed and polished, and I aint going to have 
you get worn all out over it—not for any 
woman !” 

Wealthy Lee looked across the little table in | 
mild amazement. Such emphasis was unex- 
pected, but not displeasing to her. And Jared | 
was right. The house must be cleaned, and she 
was getting stiffer with the old rheumatic trouble | 
in her joints. She poured another cup of tea | 
and carefully sweetened it. Between sips she 
said slowly : 

“Well, I don’t know; it would come handy. 
There’s the spring soap-making and the cheese, | 
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isn’t it? But he can’t get off at the store for 
nearer a month. That isn’t a dreadful while to 
do everything in, but I don’t know who’s to help 
if I do want ’em. Caroline and Persis are 


away; so is Mary Ann Hathaway, sewing 
straw over at Foxboro’. Well, I’ll see.’ 
That ended the matter for many days. Indeed, 


there seemed little need of renewing it, as they 
both made mental canvasses of the eligible 
‘helps’ in and around the village without satis- 
faction. It was a busy season, and each family 
needed ‘its own girls, and imported assistance 
was not to be thought of in the little New 
England town. 

Mrs. Lee’s rheumatism grew serious, and she 
had all she could do to drag herself about her 
every-day work; so the cleaning had to be put 
off. It worried her constantly. She had to 
“rock it out’? every day in the jolting rocker, but 
every day it woke up afresh. 

The only relief was the letter from ’Gustus, 
that put off his visit still longer on account of 
sickness among the clerks. 

Jared was anxious, too. It ruffled the calm 
current of his mind to see mother so “‘slim,’’ and 

one day he wrote to ’Gustus, 

telling his anxiety and the 
useless search for help. 

“*Mother’s slim,” he traced, 
in his quavering letters. “‘She’s 
sort of used up, what with 
rheumatism and being dread- 
fully pestered about the house- 
cleaning and soap. I’m 
troubled, but I guess you'll 
chirk her up some. You always 
had the knack of it.” 

The days grew into weeks, 
and still poor Wealthy moved 
jerkily and painfully, or not at 
all. She looked worn and ill. 
It was getting close upon time 
for ’Gustus and her to come 
at last. 

One day, as she sat wearily 
rocking in the patchwork 
chair, she heard a knock, and 
then Jared talking to some- 
body, who answered him ina 
fresh, sweet voice. She listened 
in a listless way that was more 
eloquent than anything else 
of her feebleness, and then 
dozed off. 

It wasn’t much matter, any- 
way, who was talking with 
Jared so pleasantly, nor who 
saw her usually prim kitchen 
in such disorder, with un- 
washed dishes standing about 
and unaccustomed dust under 
thetable and stove. Time was, 
she thought drearily, when she 
would have suffered keenest 
torture at the thought of such 
exposure; but now the house 
was going to “rack and ruin.” 
It didn’t matter. 

The talking out in the kitchen 
stopped by and by, but there 
was the sound of light feet 

* moving about swiftly, and the 
subdued swish of a broom. 

Mrs. Lee slept on. Jared 

looked in occasionally, opening 

the door with elaborate caution 

and spending anxious minutes 

over its shutting. When twelve 
o’clock struck, he went in briskly. 

“‘Dinner’s ready, mother,’ he said. His good- 
natured face shone. “Wait! Don’t get up just 
yet. The potatoes aint skinned, and I want to 
tell you something. It’s kind of a surprise, 
mother.” 

He drew up a chair and spoke with studied 
softness mysteriously: ‘lhere’s a terrible nice 
girl out there a-getting dinner, and she’s spryed 
up things amazingly, so quick. You never saw 
| anybody go to work sort of willinger nor pleas- 
| anter.’” 

Mrs. Lee sat up quite straight. 
Jared Lee?” 

“I don’t know more’n you do. But I took to 
her right off. You will, too. You can’t help it, 
mother. She’s a stranger and a pilgrim, as it 
were, sort of passing through this vale of tears, 
and she happened to hear how you was needing 
help. So she come.’’ He paused impressively. 

“T’ll go right out and see her,’”’ Wealthy said, 
rising painfully. Her misgivings melted before 


“Who is she, 


and the parlor carpet to come up, to say nothing | the sunny face and brisk manner of the new 
{ 


of painting up and whitewashing. You won’t 
have any extra time, with the crops to get in. 
I’ll see.” 

“How soon is it, mother?’ 

“How soon is what?” 

**Gustus, you know. 
to get married ?”’ 

“Well, ’tisn’t long. I don’t know, quite.’ 

She took out the crumpled letter and opened 
it. The lines were finely written, and she held 
them far off and contracted her eyelids painfully. 
Jared handed over his spectacle-case with 
cautious slyness, for mother liked to think, and 
have other people think, that her eyes were as 
serviceable as ever. She read to herself, with a 
soft, chippering sound of her lips. Then she 
put back the letter in her bosom. 

“The twenty-ninth—that’s nearly two weeks, 


How soon’s he going 





“girl.” There was no helping it; she yielded 
instantly to her gentle magnetism. 

The housework moved on easily and perfectly. 
Every day saw some of the extra things done, 
too—the soap made, the smoky ceilings white- 
washed and the parlor cleaned. Hope, as she 


| called herself, laughingly confessed it was all 
|new work to her; 


and the cushioned rocker 
moved about from room to room, creaking cheer- 
fully, while Mrs. Lee directed operations. 

One day they went up into the spare room 
together. “They’re coming day after to-morrow,” 
Mrs. Lee said, with a little sigh. 

“Oh, well, we can fix things as nice as a pin 
before that. Don’t you worry one bit.” 

Hope began cheerily taking down the curtains, 
straightening her round arms above her head 
and poising on tiptoe. As the work went on, 
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Mrs. Lee did not tell it at all complainingly, but 


in the marriage. 


then she ventured to take up ’Gustus’s defence. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


the story of ’Gustus and his new wife came out. | who were misled into declaring war—they all, | they had to fight with the rest, but the story of | 


JUNE 38, 1897. 


There is a rather funny story of a wounded 


Zulu, Malay, Maori, Burman, Boer, the little | “Lucknow” Kavanagh’s adventures in disguise, | Sudanese—what the soldiers called a “fuzzy”’.— 
it was easy to see that she was dreading the | hillsman of the Northeast Indian frontier, | of Ross Mangle’s heroism. after the first attempt | who was carefully attended to in hospital after a 
approaching visit, and was disappointed dismally | Afreedi, Pathan, Biluch, the Arab of East | to relieve the Little House at Arrah had failed | fight. As soon as he had any strength again, he 
Africa and the Sudanese of the north country | (Arrah was a place where ten white men and | | Proposed to a native orderly that they two should 
Hope listened sympathetically, but now and | and the rest, played a thoroughly good game. | fifty-six loyal natives barricaded themselves in a| | massacre the wounded in the other beds, and 
| We owe them many thanks; for they showed | billiard-room in a garden and stood the siege of | when the doctor came in he was trying to work 


‘He really couldn’t help it, if they loved each | us every variety of climate and almost —, 
other, you know. After all, that’s the main | variety of attack, from long-range fire to hand- | 


thing, isn’t it?” timidly. 

“I guess ’tis, maybe,’’ Wealthy Lee admitted. 
“T guess ’tis.’’ 

Hope went down-stairs to wash the curtains, 
and Mrs. Lee looked after her wistfully. 

“I wish she was the one,” she said aloud. 
“She’s a dreadfully lovable girl. 
belonged to us already. 
Jared’ll do when she goes away, as she’ll be 
doing soon. She isn’t a working-out girl. But 
then, I’m real spry now, after all this resting 
up.” 

A breath of summer came in through the open 
window and kissed her thin face. Scents of 
clover and opening apple-blossoms followed in 
its wake, and sweetened the plain little room. 

Two days went busily by. Mrs. Lee insisted 
on helping in the simple preparations, and Jared 
stirred about in subdued excitement. 

A little while before the guests were expected 
Wealthy sat resting and “rocking out’’ her 
perturbed feelings in the old rocker. 
all ready but that. 


I feel as if she | 


| to-hand scrimmage, except of course the ordered | 
movements of continental armies and the siege | 
of armed towns. 
It is rather the fashion to look down on these | 
little wars and to call them military promenades | 
|and so forth, but in reality no enemy can do 


much more than poison your wells, rush your 


I don’t know what | camp, ambuscade you, kill you with his climate, 


fight you body to body, make 
you build your own means of 
communication under his fire, 
and cut up your wounded as a 
religious duty. 

It is in these rough-and-tumble 
affairs that many of the later 
crosses have been won; though 
two hundred and ninety-three of 
the total were given for acts of 
bravery in the Crimea and the 





She was | 
Her alpaca dress fell in as far as the enemy were con- 


shining folds, and the lace round her throat was | 


spotiessly prim. 
folded, and her lips set in straight, patient lines. 
They would be coming very soon. 

The front gate-latch would click, for of course 
Jared wouldn’t bring them in the back way, and 
then the door would open, and ’Gustus would— 
but she would be there, too. 

A bee buzzed in and circled dizzily round Hope’s 


honeysuckles in the blue and white vase. The} wherever there were three or 
kitchen door opened, and Wealthy Lee saw her | four Englishmen they had to 
big, bearded boy coming toward her with out- | kill or be killed till help came. 


stretched arms. That was all she saw for} 


awhile. 
when sons come home. 


conscious dignity to receive her son’s wife. 


who was this in a white apron and gingham | mutiny. 


She held her hands tightly | better troops than the Russians 


She laughed and cried on the broad | in India to-day but sometimes a 
shoulder, as mothers have a fashion of doing | mild old gentleman who plays 


Indian Mutiny. That last was 
the worst. 
The Crimea was fair fighting 


cerned,—no one could wish for 


of Inkerman and the Alma,—but 
our own War Office helped the 
enemy with ignorant manage- 
ment and brutal neglect. In the 
mutiny of 1857 the Indian 
empire seemed to be crumbling 
like a sand-bank in flood, and 





No one talks of the mutiny 


chess or paints china, or a dear 
Then, remembering, she drew herself up in | | motherly old lady will tell tales that make you 


But | | think. But it is not even good to think of the 


Hundreds of crosses must have been 


gown standing beside ’Gustus, with shy twinkles| won then, with nobody near to see, for the 


in her eyes? 

The next minute she was hiding her face on 
“mother’s”? neck, and Jared was rubbing his 
hands, and ’Gustus was saying cheerfully, ““Well, 
then, is it all right, mother? You see, I sent 
Hope on ahead !”’ 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Winning the Victoria Cross. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


HE history of the 
Victoria Cross has 
been told so often 
that it is only necessary 
to say that the order | 


was making thirteen | 


England and America. 

Any officer or man of the army, navy, reserve 
or volunteer forces, from a duke to a negro, can 
wear on his left breast the little bronze Maltese 
cross with the crowned lion atop and the inscrip- 
tion, “For Valour,” below, if he has only 
“performed some signal act of valour” or 
devotion to his country “in the presence of the 
enemy.”’ Nothing else makes any difference; 
for it is explicitly laid down in the warrant that 
“neither rank, nor long service, nor wounds, nor 
any other circumstance whatsoever, save the 
merit of conspicuous bravery, shall be held to 
establish a sufficient claim to the order.” 

There are many kinds of bravery, and if you 
look through the records of the four hundred and 
eleven men, living and dead, that have held the 
cross, out of the seven hundred thousand or so 
who can compete for it, you will find instances 
of every imaginable variety of heroism. 

There is bravery in the early morning when it 
takes great courage merely to leave the warm 
blankets; on foot and on horse; empty or fed; 
sick or well; coolness of brain that thinks out a 
plan at dawn and holds to it all through the long, 
murderous day ; bravery of mind that forces the 


crazy body to sit still and do nothing except | 
show a good example; sheer reckless, rejoicing | 
strength that hacks through a crowd of amazed | 


men and comes out grinning on the other ‘side; 


enduring spirit that wears through a long siege, | 
never losing heart or manners or temper ; quick, | 


flashing bravery that heaves the lighted shell 


overboard or rushes the stockade while others | 


are gaping, and the calculating craftsmanship | 
that camps alone before the sputtering rifle-pit | 


knots an hour between | 


average of work was high. 


What One Man Did at Lucknow. 


For instance,—these are cases of decorated 
men,—a man shut up in the residency at 
Lucknow stole out three times at the risk of his 


extinguished a fire near a powder-magazine and 
a month afterwards put out another fire. Then 
he led twelve men to capture two guns that were 
wrecking the residency; next day he captured 


later he captured another gun and finished up by 

capturing a fourth. So he got his cross. 
Another young man was a lieutenant in the 

Southern Mahratta Horse, and a full regiment | 





He was an endur- | 
ing kind of a man, for he won his cross for | 
taking a hand in every fight that came along | 
through nearly seventy consecutive days. 


forlorn hopes and such. Then there was a 
private of “persuasive powers and cheerful 
disposition,’ so the book * says, who was cut off 
in a burning house with nine companions while | 
the mutineers were firing in at the windows. | 
He cheerfully persuaded the enemy to retire and 


worth knowing. 

Then there was a little man of the Sutherland 
Highlanders—a private who rose to be major- 
general. In one attack near Lucknow he killed 
eleven men with his claymore; and they all 
fought. 

Even he was not more thorough than two 
troopers who rode to the rescue of their colonel, 
cut off and knocked down by mutineers. They 
helped him to his feet, and they must have been 
angry, for the three of them killed all the 
mutineers—about fifty. 

Then there was a negro captain of the foretop, 
William Hall, who with two other negroes, 
Samuel Hodge and W. J. Gordon of the 4th and 
ist West Indian Infantry, came up the river 
with the Naval Brigade from Caleutta to work 
big guns. They worked them so well that each 
got a cross. They must have done a good deal, 
| for no one is quite so crazy reckless as a West 
Indian negro when he is really excited. 

Then there was a man .in the Mounted Police 
who with sixty horsemen charged one thousand 
mutineers and broke them up. And so the tale 
runs on. 





Three Bengal civilian government officers | 


an outlying position full of mutineers ; three days | 


of mutineers broke into his part of the world, 
was created by Royal | upsetting the minds of the people. He collected 
Warrant on January | some troopers, chased the regiment eighty miles, 
29, 1856, in the year of | stormed the fort they had taken refuge in, and | 
the peace with Russia, | killed, captured or wounded every soul there. 
when the new racing) Thenthere wasa lance corporal who afterwards | every case they explained that they did the 
Cunard steamer Persia | rose to be lieutenant-colonel. 


Then there were two brothers who earned the | 
cross about six times between them for leading | 


in the end all ten were saved. He was a man | 


three regiments of mutineers for three weeks), 
and of MeDonnel’s cool-headedness in the retreat 
down the river, are things that ought to be told 
| by themselves. Almost any one can fight well 
on the winning side, but the men who can patch 
| up a thoroughly bad business and pull it off in 
some sort of shape are to be respected. 

Army chaplains and doctors are officially 


| supposed to be non-combatants,—they are not 


really,—but about twenty years after the mutiny 





publicity. 
have one or more to each white regiment, and in 
action they generally stay with the doctor—and 
he seems to have drifted up close to a cavalry | 
charge, for he helped a wounded man of the | 


going about his business when he found two 
more troopers who had tumbled into a water- | 


of Afghans were hurrying to attend to them. 


the tale, as I heard it unofficially, declares that 
he found a revolver somewhere with which he 


without the strongest sort of hint, and I know 
that in nine cases out of ten if you want a 
coherent account of what happened in an action 
you had better ask the chaplain or the Roman 
Catholic priest. 

But it is very difficult to get details. I have 
|met perhaps a dozen or so of V. C.’s, and in 





first thing that came to hand without worrying | 


about alternatives. One man headed a charge 
into a mass of Afghans, who are very good 
| fighters so long as they are interested in their 
work, and cut down five of them. All he said 
was: “Well, they were there and they wouldn’t 
go away. What was a mantodo? Write ’em 

a note?” 

Another man I questioned was a doctor. 
| Army doctors, by the way, have special oppor- 
‘tunities for getting crosses, and they make the 

most of them. Their duty compels them to keep 

somewhere near the firing, and most of them run 
right up and lie down, keeping an eye on the 
wounded. 


“A Doctor on His Face Value.’’ 


It is a heart-breaking thing for a doctor who 
has pulled a likely young private of twenty-five 
through typhoid fever and set him on his feet 
and watched him develop, to see the youngster 
wasted with a casual bullet. 
this feeling that made my friend do the old, old 
splendid thing that never gets stale—rescue and 
attend to wounded under fire. He got his cross, 
but all he said was: “I didn’t want any unauthor- 
ized consultations—or amputations—while I 
was medical officer in charge. *Tisn’t etiquette.” 

His own head was very nearly amputated as 
he was tying up an artery—it was blind, bad 
bushfighting, with smoke-puffs popping in and 
out among high grass and never a man visible 
—but he only grunted when his helmet was 
cracked across by a bullet, and went on twiddling 
the tourniquet. 

As I have hinted, in most of our little affairs 
our enemy knows nothing about the Geneva 
convention or the treatment of wounded, but fires | 





and cleanly and methodically wipes out every | | were, I believe, the only strict non-combatants | at a doctor on his face value as a white man. 
One cannot blame them—it is their custom, but 
| it is exceedingly awkward when our doctors take 
care of their wounded who do not understand 
| these things, and try to go on fighting in hospital. 


living soul in it. 


Within the last forty years England has dealt 
with many different peoples, and—excepting | 


some foolish hill folk in a place called Sikkim | 


who ever received the cross. As a matter of fact | 





* “Heroes of the Victoria Cross,” T. E. Toomey, | 
published by George Newnes, Limited, Southampton 
| Street, Strand, 1895. 





A BRAVE SURGEON AT WORK U 


a chaplain was decorated under circumstances | 
that made it impossible to overlook his bravery. 
Still I do not think he quite cared for the, 


He was a regimental chaplain — we , 


Ninth Lancers into an ambulance. He was | 


The record says that he rescued both men, but | 


did excellent work while the troopers were | 
struggling out of the ditch. This seems very | 
possible, for Afghans do not leave disabled men | 


It must have been | 


out his plan. Thedoctor had a very unpleasant 
scuffle with the simple-minded man, but at last he 
slipped the chloroform-bag over his nose. The 
man understood bullets and was not afraid of 
a but this magic stuff that sent him to sleep 
cowed him altogether, and he gave no more 
trouble. 
Soa doctor’s life is always a little hazardous 
and, besides his professional duties, he may find 


| himself senior ofticer in charge of what is left of 


the command, if the others have 
been shot down. As doctors are 
always full of theories, I believe 
they rather like this. Some of 
them have run out to help 
mortally wounded men, because 
they know that a dying man 
may have a last message to give 
and it eases him to die with a 
friend to hold his hand. This is 
f a most noble thing to do under 
ivy fire. Chaplains have done it 
also, but it is part of what they 
suppose to be their regular 
duty. 

Another V. C. of my acquain- 
tance—he is anything but a 
doctor — once saved a trooper 
whose horse had been killed. 
His argument was rather orig- 
inal. The man was on foot 
and the enemy—Zulus this time, 
and they are beautiful fighters— 
was coming down at a run, and 
he said very decently that he did 
not see his way to perilling his 
officer’s life by double-weighting 
the only horse there was. 

To this his officer answered: 
“Tf you don’t get up behind me, 
I'll get off and I’ll give you such 
a licking as you’ve never had in your life.’”” The 
man was more afraid of fists than assegais, and 
the good horse pulled them both out of the scrape. 
Now by the regulations an officer who insults or 
threatens with violence a subordinate of his 
service is liable to lose his commission and to be 
declared “incapable of serving the queen in any 
| capacity,” but for some reason or other the 
trooper never reported his superior. 
| ‘The humor and the honor of fighting is by no 
means all on one side. Some thirty years since 





NDER FIRE. 


| 


life to get cattle for the besieged. Later he | course all mixed up with their horses, and a knot | | there was a war in New Zealand against the 


Maoris, who, though they tortured prisoners 
and occasionally ate a man, liked fighting for 
its own sake. One of their chiefs cut off a 
detachment of our men in a stockade where he 
might have starved them out. He found they 
were short of provisions and sent in a canoeful 
of pig and potatoes with the message that it was 
no fun to fight weak men, but he would be happy 
to meet them after a full meal. 


Sending Back a Brave Man’s Sword. 


As to honor, the Boers in South Africa did a 
very pretty thing. The war against them was 
one of the many bright jewels in England's 
| crown cut and set by Mr. Gladstone, but it is 
| some consolation to remember that they beat us 
horse and foot from one end to the other. They 
were splendid fighters in their own way—at nine 
hundred yards, lying down behind a long rifle, 
with their horse ready in the background. 

After one battie, in which they had wiped out 
an English regiment and killed a general, they 
were at some pains to find the general’s sword 
and return it to his widow, saying that the Lord 
was on their side, and they had killed a brave 
man and were sorry for it. 

We got very little out of that war except the 
knowledge that it paid to shoot straight. Two 
or three men won the cross for saving wounded 
under fire. One officer, after seven of his mess 
had been killed at Laing’s Nek, picked up a 
wounded comrade who was shot dead in his 
arms, but he went out again and saved two more 
men. Much the same kind of thing happened at 
Wesselstrorm and Hajuta—both defeats for us. 
The only good thing in the whole wretched 
business was that we abode by the issue of the 
| first fights instead of turning on an entire army 
corps and ruining the Boers utterly, as some 
unwise people thought was our duty. 

There are many cases in which men, very 
young as a rule, have forced their way through a 
stockade of thorns that hook or bamboos that cut 
| and held on in the face of heavy fire for just so 
long as served to bring up their comrades. Those 
who have done this say that the getting in is 
exciting enough, but the bad time, when the 
minutes drag like hours, lies between the first 
scuffle with the angry faces in the smoke, and 
the “Hi, get out o’ this!’’ that shows the others 
are tumbling up behind. They say it is as bad 
| as the old Rugby union game of football when 
| you get off the ball just as slowly as you dare, 
| that your own side may have time to come up 
and shove. 

Most men, after they have been shot over a 
little, only want a lead to do good work; so the 
result of a young man’s daring is often out of 
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all proportion to his actual performances. For 
instance, when your Lieutenant Cushing tor- 
pedoed the rebel ram Albemarle he only risked 
his life,—it was all that he had about him, of 
course,—but he could have risked it just as 
much on an open deck in an engagement. Still, 
that particular way of risking made it possible 
and easy for the crew of the launch to follow his 
lead and do ten times more than any one of them 
would have dared alone. 

All courage does not lie in furious valor. Here 
is a case which never won notice because very 
few people talked about it,—a case of the courage 
of Ulysses, one might say. 


“A Little Bit of Acting.’’ 


A column of troops, heavily weighted with 
sick and wounded, had drifted into a bad place— 
a pass where the enemy, hidden behind rocks, 
were picking them off at known ranges, as they 
retreated. Half a regiment was acting as rear- 
guard—company after company facing about on 
the narrow road and trying to keep down the 
wicked, flickering fire from the hillsides. And 
it was twilight; and it was cold and it was 
raining, and it was altogether horrible. 

The rear-guard began to fire too quickly and to 
hurry back to the main body too soon, and the 
bearers put down the ambulances much too often, 
and looked off the road for possible cover. Alto- 
gether there were the makings of a very nasty 
little breakdown—and after that would come the 
slaughter. 

A boy I knew was acting in command of one 
company that was specially bored and sulky, 
and there were shouts from the column in the 
dark of “Hurry up! Hurry there!” neither 
necessary nor soothing. He kept his men in hand 
as well as he could, hitting down the rifles when 
they fired wild, till some one along the line 
shouted : ‘‘What on earth are you fellows waiting 
there for ?’’ 

Then my friend—I am rather proud that he is 
my friend — hunted for his pipe and tobacco, 
filled the bowl in his pocket because he didn’t 
want any one to see how his hand shook, lit 
a fuzee and shouted back between very short 
puffs: “Hold on a minute. I’m lighting my 
pipe.” 

There was a roar of rather cackly laughter and 
a regimental joker said: “Since you are so 
pressin’, I think [’ll ’ave a pipe myself.” 

I don’t believe either pipe was smoked out, 
but—and this is a very big but—this little bit of 
acting steadied the company, and the news of it 
went along the column, and even the wounded 
laughed, and every one felt better. 

Whether the enemy heard the laughing, or 
was impressed by the one-two-three-four firing 
that followed it, will never be known, but the 
column came to camp at the regulation step and 
not at a run. That is what I call the courage 
of the much-enduring Ulysses, but the only 
comment I ever heard on the affair was the boy’s 
own, and all he said was: “It was transpontine, 
but necessary.” 

Of course he must have been a good boy from 
the beginning, for little bits of pure inspiration 
very seldom come to or are acted upon by slovens, 
self-indulgent or undisciplined people. I have 
never yet come across a V. C. who had not the 
strictest notions about washing and shaving and 
keeping himself quiet and decent on his way 
through the civilized world. 

Indeed it is very curious, after one has known 
hundreds of young men and young officers, to sit 
still at a distance and watch them come forward 
to success in their profession. The clean and 
considerate man always seems to take hold of 
cireumstanees at the right end. 


Mountaineering Under Fire. 


One of the latest and youngest of the V. C.’s 
I used to know distantly as a beautiful being 
whom they called aide-de-camp to some big 
official in India. So far as an outsider could 
judge, his duties consisted in wearing a uniform 
faced with blue satin and in seeing that every one 
enjoyed himself at the dances and dinners. He 
would wander about smiling, with eyes at the 
back of his head, introducing men who were 
strangers and a little uncomfortable to girls 
whose dance-cards were rather empty; taking 
old and uninteresting women in to supper, and 
tucking them into their carriages afterwards ; or 
steering white-whiskered native officers all 
covered with medals and half-blind with con- 
fusion through the maze of a levee into the 
presence of the viceroy or commander-in-chief, 
or whoever it was that wanted to see them. 

A few years later his chance came, and he 
made the most of it. We were then smoking 
out a nest of caravan-raiders, slave-dealers and 
general thieves who lived somewhere under the 
Karakoram Mountains, among glaciers about 
sixteen thousand feet above the sea-level. The 
mere road to the place was too much for many 
mules, for it ran by precipices and round rock- 
curves and over roaring, snow-fed rivers. 

The enemy—they were called Kanjuts this 
time—had fortified themselves in a place as nearly 
impregnable as nature and man could make it. 
One position was on the top of a cliff about 
twelve hundred feet high, whence they could roll 
Stones directly on the head of any attacking force. 
Our men objected to the stones much more than 
to the rifle-fire. They were down in a river-bed 
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at the bottom of an icy pass with some three 
tiers of cliff-like defences above them, and the 
Kanjuts were very well armed. ‘To make all 
pleasant, it was December. 

This ex-aide-de-camp was a good mountaineer 
and he was told off with a hundred natives, 
Goorkhas and Dogra Sikhs, to get into the top 
tier of fortifications, and the only way of arriving 


was to follow a sort of shoot in the cliff-face | 


which the enemy had worn out by throwing 
rocks down. By daylight, in peace and with 
guides, it would have been good mountaineering. 

He went in the dark, by eye, and with some 
two thousand Kanjuts very much at war with 
him. When he had climbed eight hundred feet 
almost perpendicular he foand he must come 
back, because even he and his cragsmen could 
find no way. 

He returned to the river-bed and began again 
in a new place, working his men up between 
avalanches that slid along and knocked people 
over. When he got to the top he had to take his 
men into the forts with the bayonets and the 
Kukri, the little Goorkha knife. The thing was 
so bold that it broke the hearts of the enemy 
and practically ended the campaign ; and if 
you could see the photograph of the place 
you would understand why. 

It was hard toenail and fingernail moun- 
taineering under fire, and the men behind 
him were not regulars, but what we call 
the Imperial service troops—men raised by 
the semi-independent kings and used to 
defend the frontier. They enjoyed them- 
selves immensely, and the little aide-de- 
camp got a deserved Victoria Cross. The 
courage of Ulysses again; for he had to 
think as he climbed, and until he was directly 
under the fortifications one chance-hopping 
boulder might just have planed his men off 
all along the line. 

But there is a heroism beyond all, for which 
no Victoria Cross is ever given, because 
there is no official enemy nor any sort of 
firing, except maybe one volley in the early 
morning at some spot where the noise does 
not echo. It is necessary from time to time 
to send unarmed men into No Man’s Land 
and the Back of Beyond across the Khuda- 
jantakdan Mountaias. 


** Courage of Mind ”’ 


The understanding is that if the men come 
back so much the better for them. Lf they 
do not, and people disappear very myste- 
riously at the Back of Beyond, no questions 
will be asked. 

They tell a tale of one who, many years 
ago, strayed into No Man’s Land and met 
a very amiable set of people, who asked him to 
dinners and lunches and dances. All that time 
he knew, and they knew that he knew, they 
were debating whether they should suffer him 
to live till next morning and in what way they 
should wipe him out. 

The thing that made them hesitate was that 
they could not tell from his behavior whether 
there were five hundred Englishmen within a 
mile of him or no Englishmen within five hundred 
miles of him; and as things stood they could not 
very well go to look. 

So he danced and dined with those pleasant, 
merry folk,—all good friends, —and talked about 
hunting and shooting and so forth, never knowing 
when the servants behind his chair would turn 
into the firing-party. At last they decided, 
without rude words said, to let him go; and 
when they had made up their minds they did it 
very handsomely. 


They gave him a farewell banquet and drank | 
his health, and he thanked them for a delight- | 


ful visit, and they said: “So glad you’re glad— 
au revoir,” and he came away looking a little 
bored. 

Later on, so the tale runs, his hosts found out 
that their guest had been given up for lost by his 


friends in England and no one ever expected to | 
Then they were very sorry that | 


see him again. 
they had not put him against a wall and shot 
him dead. 

That is a case of the cold-blooded courage 
worked up to after years of training — courage 
of mind forcing the body through an unpleasant 
situation for the sake of the game. 

And when all is said and done, courage of 
mind is the finest thing any one can hope to 
attain to. A weak or undisciplined soul is apt 


to become reckless under strain (and this is being | 


afraid the wrong way about), or to act for its 
own immediate advantage. For this reason the 
Victoria Cross is jealously guarded, and if there 
is any suspicion that a man is playing to the 
gallery or out pot-hunting for medals, as they 
call it, he must head his charges and rescue his 
wounded all over again as a guarantee of good 
faith. 

Men are taught to volunteer for anything and 
everything; going out quietly after, not before, 











own honor and glory, and by working for some-| ‘The gate was duly reached, and I set about 
thing beyond and outside and apart. And that | my walk outside the city wall, but it did not take 
is the only way you ever get anything in this | me long to perceive that [ had laid out for myself 
world worth the keeping. a much longer walk than I could accomplish 
. before nightfall. I therefore essayed a short cut, 
entering the city once more by another gate, and 
attempting to strike the main street again. 

After a few failures, which gave me the fear 

that I was doomed to pass the night “lost in a 
OREIGNERS residing at the treaty ports | Chinese city,” 1 succeeded in regaining the 
on the coast of China, Korea, or Japan, | “Broadway” of Hankow. I was congratulating 
are as a rule about as secure from danger | myself that I should emerge into the little foreign 
as though living in any large city of | concession in time for dinner when I discovered 
America or Europe; but at the little river ports | that, in my haste to get home, in the semi- 
of the great Yang-tse-Kiang River, and even | darkness | had turned in the wrong direction on 
in Peking, Tien-Tsin and Canton, the foreign | the main street, and had been for some time 
settler always feels that there may be at any | travelling away from my goal. 
moment an uprising of the rowdy element and| Stopping for a moment to collect my thoughts, 
a repetition of the horrible massacres that have| I was immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
disgraced these cities in the past. natives, who seemed to divine my predicament. 

Missionaries dwelling in the far interior, and | A shout of derision went up from hundreds of 
travellers, are of course always expectant of some | throats. Pretty soon mud and filth began to fly 
unpleasant adventure, and they have their full | in my direction, and I judged from past experi- 
share of such. Even in Shanghai—that is, in | ence that stones would follow. 

The crowd now began to close in upon me, 
and I saw a particularly evil-looking fellow 
of powerful build, who amused himself and 
excited the laughter of the crowd by squatting 
down in front of me and hopping round on 
all fours like an ape, gibbering the while in 
the manner of that animal. This was 
immense fun for the mob. 

Every now and then some brave fellow 
behind me would hit me on the head with 
his fist, and then melt into the crowd, amidst 
the derisive laughter of the rest. Matters 
were looking decidedly uncanny. I knew it 
was useless to expect help from any foreigner, 
as no one would dream of entering the native 
city after dark, and I knew the nature of the 
Chinese well enough to be sure that I need 
look for no aid from that quarter. 

No, it depended entirely upon myself 
whether I should get out of the city alive, or 
at least with a whole skin; and whatever I 
could do must be done promptly. The motto 
of Isopel Berners, the brave gipsy heroine of 
George Borrow’s “Lavengro,”’ came into my 
mind like a flash: “Fear God, and take your 
own part.” 

As already mentioned, I had foolishly left 
the hony without my pistol, and thanks to 
the silversmith I had not even my Malacca 
cane. My only weapon of defence was my 
belt, a broad one with a big, heavy silver 
buckle: a sufficiently powerful weapon when 
wielded by a man hemmed in by a crowd, 
as I had seen in the case of English soldiers 
and marines assailed by natives in Japan. 

My blood was up. A cowardly crack on 
the native city—it is hardly possible for a/| the head from the heavy oaken staff of a water. 
European to escape insult and even assault, | coolie had made a deep cut in my scalp, and 
especially if foolish enough to venture into its | brought the blood, which ran down my face ina 
narrow and filthy streets without a guide. | warm stream. 

Some of the great Chinese cities are notorious| Whipping off my belt, I swung it around in 
for their hostility to foreigners. Canton, Hang- | vigorous fashion, and soon had a good-sized ring 
chow and Su-chow are preéminently distinguished | formed, within which 1 stood, confronting my 
in this respect ; in others it is possible to wander | currish adversaries. All kept at a respectful 
round sightseeing without meeting with any | distance, save my friend, the ape. A thwack 
great insult. One may expect to be greeted as | from the belt had caught him a rap over the eye 
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“I WAS ON THE ALERT.” 


San-kwai, or “foreign devil,” pretty often; and | and brought blood. 


it occasionally happens that a member of the; If he had a wicked look before, he was 
official class, or literati, will spit on the ground | perfectly fiendish in appearance now, and urged 
at sight of a foreigner by way of showing | on by the crowd he was evidently watching for a 
contempt. But such little demonstrations of | chance to rush in and do me serious harm. But 
dislike are commonly passed unnoticed, and the | I was on the alert, and kept my belt circling 
adventurous sightseer is usually glad to get back | round. Suddenly lowering his head like a bull, 
to cover, happy in having escaped a shower of | and with a bellow which reminded me of that 
mud and stones. animal, he made a mighty rush for me. 

I was once unwise enough to enter the big, As he reached me, I stepped aside and thrust 
walled city of Hankow, six hundred miles up | out my foot. Down he came hard on the hard 
the Yang-tse, alone, late one afternoon. AsI/| cobbles. He lay for a moment or two, in the 
had neglected to inform any one of my intended | ring which | still managed to keep with my belt, 
excursion, I came near “losing the number of my | and then jumped to his feet. 
mess,” and furnishing an item for the English The jeers of the crowd were redoubled, but the 
newspapers of Shanghai, under the head of | lately despised foreigner was no longer the object 
“mysterious disappearance.”’ jot derision ; the bully had changed places with 

Hankow is one of three large cities lying on | him. 
the banks of the Yang-tse, here nearly a mile| The crisis of the battle quickly arrived. The 
broad, and navigable to this point by great ocean | now infuriated bully, rushing back to the edge of 
tea-steamers. Hankow is a treaty port, and has | the crowd, drew from his jacket a murderous- 
a foreign population of about two hundred souls. | looking knife, with a blade that seemed a yard 
It is the largest tea-shipping port of China, with long, and made a frantic rush for me. It was 
the possible exception of Foo-chow, and like all | now or never. 
treaty ports, has a “foreign concession,” or plot| I was apparently athismercy. Escape seemed 
of land set apart for the residence of the “outer | hopeless, but I did not lose my wits. On he 
barbarian.” came, and just as he reached me, repeating my 

The native city adjoins the foreign concession, | former tactics I jumped nimbly aside, and as he 
and has a population of several hundred thou- | came abreast of me I struck him a heavy blow 
sands, chiefly dependent on the tea trade. It is on, or rather under, the chin. He fell like a log. 
also somewhat noted for its jewelry work, its | Seizing his knife as a trophy, and if necessary 
silversmiths being exceedingly expert in the|a defence, I ¢aced the throng and headed for 
production of a kind of filigree, or raised | home. 
arabesque work. As I turned to go, several stalwart fellows 

A few days previously I had ordered of one of | came up and patted me on the shoulder, uttering 
these silversmiths a knob for a Malacca cane | flattering remarks on my prowess. As for the 








| which had been given me, and not caring to | fallen champion, he lay surrounded by a gang of 
|await the escort of the compradore of the | his late admirers, who were engaged in vigorously 


the authorities have filled their place. They are | 
| unarmed. | are never with “the under dog.’’ 


also instructed that it is cowardly, it is childish, 


and it is cheating to neglect or scamp the plain The silversmith’s 
work immediately in front of them, the duties | street,—a thoroughfare about ten feet wide,—was | further adventure. 
they are trusted and paid to do, for the sake of | easily found, but the silver knob was not ready. | 


great English tea hong of which I was the | cuffing and booting him. The Chinese are very 
guest, I entered the walls alone and, foolishly, | brave when in a majority, but their sympathies 


shop, situated on the main | I did not succeed in reaching home without a 
On emerging from the city 


| gate, I attempted another short cut across the 


stepping aside to snatch at what to an outsider | As there was still an hour or so of daylight, | | vegetable-garden of some foreigner, and just 
| though the towering houses already made twilight | | missed a charge of shot which he let fly in my 


may resemble fame or distinction. 


The order itself is a personal decoration, and | in the narrow and crowded street, I concluded to 


the honor and glory of it belongs to the wearer ; 


but he can only win it by forgetting himself, his home by following the circling wall to the river. | there. 


| direction, taking me in the gloom for a Chinese 
push on toward the farther city gate, and return | eunremder. I was cured of short cuts, then and 


Henry Lipper, M. D. 
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Current Topics. 


Every bicycle-rider is a self-commissioned 
surveyor of highways. It is no longer possible 
for a guilty road to escape detection. 

The decorations for the bicentennial of 
Trinity Parish, New York City, gave due 
prominence to the American flag. This symtbol- 
ized that large view of religion which includes 
good citizenship. An unpatriotic parish, or 
member of a parish, is by so much unreligious. 

Observations to determine the dura- 
tion of sunshine in Europe showed that 
Spain has the most sunshine and Scotland the 
least. So much for solar light. What of moral 
sunshine? How bright is Scotland; how Spain | 
lies in the shadow! Pure and beautiful is the | 
soul-light that shines through those Scotch mists! 

Lm spare | 

One of the greatest railroad companies | 
in the United States has done away with the | 
“butchers.” ‘That is the name by which the 
impudent boys are known who sell chewing-gum, | 
poor cigars, bad novels and worse periodicals in | 
cars. For this relief all passengers on that road, | 
and all persons who hope for the final triumph of | 
morality and good manners, will be thankful. | 





A Pennsylvania judge has censured the | 
state-prison inspectors for buying clothing at six 
dollars and a half a suit for discharged prisoners, 
when his honor wears nothing more costly than 
a five-dollar suit. This recalls the case of the 
man who objected to carrying home a ham 
neatly sewed up in cloth resembling buckskin, 
on the ground that the ham was better dressed 
than he was. 


Many markets, many prices. Milton 
received for ‘Paradise Lost” the sum of five 
pounds, in cash, with a promise of more. On 
the other hand, an egg of the great auk, an 
extinet bird, was recently sold in London for 
two hundred and eighty guineas. Were Milton’s 
poem put up at auction to-day, this discrepancy 
would quickly disappear ; but even if it did not, 
the singer would still be deathless and the bird 
extinct. ae 


The stand taken by the Philadelphia 
superintendent of police with reference to the 
May-day parades of trades unions and socialistic 
societies is an example for the authorities in 
other large cities. He drew the line at the 
emblem of anarchy. There is no reason why | 
the workingmen’s organizations should not have 
their parades and festivities; but the banner 
they carry should be the flag of the country in 
which they live, and not the red emblem of 
hostility to government. 

In a discussion of the social changes in 
England during Victoria’s reign, one who had 
lived long is quoted as making this distinction: 
When he was young, every young man, even if 
busy, pretended to be idle; now every young 
man, if idle, pretends to be busy. This seemed to 
be progress to the clear-eyed observer. Accepting 
the analysis, it needs to be said, that if public 
sentiment drives men into a pretence of working, 
it does not make the shame of idleness less; it 
merely makes the disgrace less repulsive to 
superficial observers. 

The Massachusetts City of Cambridge 
has recently celebrated with exercises in its 
factories, its churches and its schools, the 
completion of its tenth year as a “‘no-license” 
town. It is generally admitted that the city is 
more orderly and more prosperous than ever 
before; and there is no disposition to revoke the 
banishment pronounced upon the saloon. The 
no-license policy has not entirely done away 
with the sale of liquor in Cambridge, but as one 
of its supporters says, it has made it easy for a 
man to do right, and hard for him to do wrong. 


The workingmen of the United States 
are probably the most prosperous body of toilers 
in the world. This opinion is based on statistics 
prepared under government supervision and on 
estimates made in instances where statistics are 
lacking. ‘The reason of their prosperity is that 
they are the rulers of the republic. By their 
votes they wield an influence that is almost 








controlling. Indirectly they determine the action 
of most of those who are not classed as working- 


laboring people must prosper. A sure cure for 
the discontent bred of listening to the talk of 
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with that of laborers in other lands. 


Study of questions pertaining to the | recall the frenzied crusade that, only a few years 
tariff leads to the conclusion that there is nO | ago, the Continental nations waged against 
East and no West, no North and no South, in| American pork. Trichinosis was the war-cry 


the sense of half a century ago. In the period 
preceding the war the East was the manufacturing 


crops peculiar to that section. But conditions 


have changed. Some of the greatest manufac- Last year our exports of this nature amounted to 
|turing concerns are in the West and in the) more than ten million dollars. 


South. The varied industries of a great nation 


are more evenly distributed than they were. | government, the intrinsic merits of the American 
| The ideal tariff of the future will be made in | hog force recognition. So it is the world over. 
recognition of the fact that sectional interests are | Seventy-nine million dollars’ worth, or three- 
of much less account than in the past. Beside | fifths of our meat exports last year, consisted of 
being of importance to makers of tariff schedules, | hog products. And who ever hears of trichinosis 
this fact should be a matter of satisfaction to all | now? 


loyal citizens of the republic. 


GRAND ENDURANCE. 
Higher than fear and stronger than fate 
Are love and faith that patiently wait. 
Selected. 
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Bismarck’s Influence. 

Prince Bismarck, a veteran in retirement, 
complains of national ingratitude and neglect. 
Yet his influence survives and sways the policies 
of the court which dismissed him. Indirectly he 


| has been responsible for Germany’s recent action 
| in the Eastern crisis. 


Not long ago he revealed a state secret. He 
let it be known, as our readers were informed at 
the time, that during the 
early days of the Triple 
Alliance he had a secret 
understanding with 
Russia, which practi- 
cally secured Germany 
in that quarter; while 
the empire, through its 
alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, had 
nothing to fear from 
France, her chief enemy. 

The secret convention 
was allowed to lapse after Prince Bismarck was 
forced by the German Emperor to retire from 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 


| public life. In the course of a few years Russia 


and France entered into the Dual Alliance. In 
order to discredit his successors, Prince Bismarck 
blurted out the secret soon after the Tsar of 
Russia had been received in triumph in Paris. 
What he meant to have everybody in Germany 
understand was that his convention had not been 
renewed, and that Russia had been allowed to 
drift into an alliance with France. Whereas 
Germany, while he was chancellor, was the 
arbiter of Europe and secure against attack, his 
successors had given up his policy, impaired the 
prestige of the nation and flung Russia into 
the arms of France. According to Prince 
Bismarck’s view, Germany was exposed to attack 
on two sides, from Russia and from France. 
The German Emperor stands in awe of only 
one man. That man is his greatest subject, 
Prince Bismarck, the real founder of the German 


| Empire. His chief ambition, when the state 


secret was revealed, was to prove to Europe that 
Prince Bismarck was wrong ; that Germany was 
still all-powerful in diplomacy and able to act in 
hearty accord with Russia. 

As soon as the Cretan question arose, the 
German Emperor took the lead in the European 
concert. When the Greeks invaded Crete he 
found out what Russia wanted, and then sup- 
ported and championed her policy. When war 
was declared between Greece and Turkey, 
Germany was in control of the European concert 
and in close relations with Russia. 

A powerful sovereign would not be human if 
he were not influenced by vanity. The German 
Emperor was cut to the quick when his greatest 
subject asserted that Germany’s foreign affairs 
had not been well managed, and that Russia had 
been converted intoanenemy. He has naturally 
seized the first opportunity for proving that 
Prince Bismarck was wrong. In this way 
Bismarck has unconsciously directed Germany’s 
policy during the crisis in the East. 
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The Conquering Hog. 

During 1896, the United States exported meat 
products to the value of somewhat more than one 
hundred and twenty-seven million dollars. Great 
Britain was, of course, our principal customer, 


but almost every country on the globe bought | 
more or less of this prodigious quantity of beef | 


and pork. Far-off Africa, even, took half a 
million dollars’ worth. 

With few exceptions, the purchasers ate it 
thankfully. As usual, Germany—that is to say, 
official Germany—digested it with grumbling. 
Our meats were not only subjected to microscopic 


| demagogues would be a fair-minded comparison to lie against our beef. When this is not maggoty, 
-+. | of the condition of laborers in the United States | we are told, it is “literally pickled in borax.” 


| 


| section, the West was the producer of agricultural | importation of “all descriptions of swine-meat.” 


products, and the South yielded little but the | 


| 





| 


The cultivated German taste revolts at borax. 
It is instructive under such circumstances to 


then. Raising it to cover the discomfiture of her 
own farmers, Germany in 1883 prohibited the 


In that year we sold Germany not quite six 
and a half million dollars’ worth of hog products. 


This means that, in spite of an unfriendly 


The day of the steer will come. The honest 
and energetic methods that enable the Western 
packer to lead the American hog over the 
prostrate bodies of rulers and offer him, a happy 
sacrifice, at the Continental workingman’s table 
—these will do as much for the American cattle 
that are now, in their turn, the objects of 
unmerited abuse. 
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THE DEATHLESS LINE. 


Of all the threads of rhyme which I have spun, 
I shall be glad if Time save only one. 


FP. D. Sherman. 


* 
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Workingmen and Machinery. 


In an address before the Church Association 
for the Advancement of Labor, Bishop Potter, of 
New York, propounded the startling thesis 
that the universal use of machinery in manufac- 
ture is “doing away with intelligence in labor, 
and turning the laboring man into a simple idiot.” 

He described a workman in a large factory 
whom he watched endlessly pushing a piece of 
iron under a huge hammer, turning it about and 
finally withdrawing it, and throwing it into a 
box at his side. 

“What wonder,” he exclaimed, “that at night- 
time he drank, gambled and fought? He had to, 
otherwise he would go mad. How many of us 
would stand this and not cry out? No one of 
us but would become a striker, myself among the 
first.”’ 

Such an indictment against labor-saving 
machinery, coming from so conservative a source, 
demands serious consideration. Every one will 
admit that there is at least a measure of truth in 
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it. The perfection to which mechanical efficiency 
has been brought makes it possible to turn out 
the best of work nowadays with the slightest | 
demand upon the intelligence or even the manual 
dexterity of the workingman. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that he or any one 
else who agrees with him would advocate the 
abandonment of all machinery, and the surrender | 
of the economic advantages it has created. The | 
workingman must be made to a greater extent a | 
sharer in those advantages. He must be given 
shorter working-hours, and society must exert 
itself to place at his disposal not only the time | 
but the means for intellectual improvement, | 
which are denied him by the factory system. 

It is encouraging to find the Christian church 
in the lead in this movement, though it is only 
right and natural that it should be there. Where, 
if not in the church, is one to look for a 
sympathetic appreciation of our brother’s needs, 
and an earnest desire to help him to meet them ? 


* 
> 





The Race for Naval Supremacy. 


The amount of naval construction now actually 
in progress in the chief nations of Europe is 
without precedent. 

English supremacy upon the sea is not yet | 
contested, but it is threatened by possible com- 
binations. Formerly, it was a maxim of English | 
statesmanship that the English fleet must be as 
strong as all other fleets combined. Later, it was 
held that the English fleet must at least be | 
superior to the combined strength of the two next 
strongest. Eight years ago, a parliamentary 
paper required a superiority of thirty-three per 
cent. over the combined French and Russian 
battle-ships. But both France and Russia have 
pushed the building of ships so rapidly that this | 
standard is not now reached. 

During the last three years England has built 
seven battle-ships, while France and Russia 
together have built eleven. Last summer France 
and Russia together had fourteen’ battle - ships 
building, while England had but twelve. 

Germany, another rival of England, is also 
pushing naval construction rapidly. She is 
spending now about twice as much money annu- 
ally in this way as she did seven or eight years 
ago, and the emperor recently astounded the | 
Reichstag by presenting, through his secretary of | 
state for the navy, a plan which contemplated an 
outlay of about eighty million dollars for the next 





examination at the frontier, but, after they had three years. The Reichstag disapproved the 
passed it, encountered local laws that were still | plan, though it made provision for some new 
more unfriendly. In Freiberg, Saxony, for | construction. Germany has now twenty-one 
men, for every intelligent person knows that if | instance, they were compelled to figure under the | battle-ships and seven protected cruisers, and in 
the country is to be prosperous, the great body of | not very appetizing sign, “Inferior American | addition three battle-ships and seven armored or 


Meats for Sale Here!” 
At present the German objections seem chiefly 


protected cruisers are building. 
In case of war, England must retain vessels 
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to defend herself against possible invasion, and 
she has scattered colonies and a world-wide 
commerce to protect. She cannot therefore rely 
upon all her fleet for active operations. 

It is of vital importance to all the material 
interests of England that she remain “‘the mistress 
of the seas.” For that reason, the heaviest 
burdens for naval construction and equipment 
are cheerfully borne. This year’s estimates for 
new construction, for example, amount to more 
than one hundred million dollars, and the vessels 
to be finished or to be under construction this 
year number one hundred and eight, fourteen of 
which are battle-ships. 


ww 
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Political Amenities. 


Governor Seymour of New York used to tell at 
his own expense an amusing story illustrating 
what may be termed exceptional political manners 
in America, The incident occurred during the 
presidential canvass of 1868, when he was running 
against General Grant. 

The governor had an engagement to make a 
speech in a small town in one of the northern 
counties of the state. On his arrival at the 
station a few hours before the meeting was to be 
held, he was not met by a local committee from 
his own party. No one seemed to be expecting 
him, and he walked to the hotel alone, wondering 
whether he had made a mistake in the hour or the 
day for the meeting. 

At the hotel he registered his name cautiously, 
and asked the landlord whether it had been 
announced that he would addre& a public meeting 
that evening. 

“Oh yes,” replied the landlord; “we are 
expecting to hear you.” 

“I was afraid that I had come on the wrong 
day,” said the governor, “as there was no com- 
mittee at the station to meet me.” 

“Well, governor, there are not many members 
of your party in our town, and such as there are, 
excuse me for saying, do not reflect much credit 
upon us.” 

“Is there to be a meeting to-night?” 

“Certainly. Our own people have attended to 
the matter for the sake of the good name of the 
town. We have hired a hall and a band. You 
will have a good audience to meet you and to hear 
your speech. We are opponents of yours, but we 
value the reputation of the town. You need have 
no anxiety about the meeting.” 

Governor Seymour took a lonely supper at the 
hotel, and at the appointed hour a ded the 
platform of the hall without the usual escort. In 
the front tiers of seats on the floor there were a 
few men belonging to his own party, but the 
audience was mainly a hostile one. The platform 
was empty. There was not even a presiding 
officer to introduce him. 

A veteran stump-speaker is not easily dis- 
mayed. The governor began cautiously, referred 
to the growing importance of the town, adroitly 
discussed the issues of the canvass, and com- 
manded general attention, and indeed consider- 
able applause. After the meeting had ended, he 
told the landlord at the hotel that he had enjoyed 
speaking to so large a body of political opponents, 
and hoped he had made some converts to his own 
political views. 

The landlord shook his head. 

“It was a good speech, governor,” he said, “and 
we all listened to it, and believed in your sincerity 
in giving it; but when election day comes around, 
I think it will be found you haven’t gained a single 
vote. Still we are glad you have addressed us, 
and are grateful for it for the sake of the town.” 

The governor used to add, with a twinkle of the 
eye, that the landlord was a good prophet, for 
when the election was held, he did not poll even 
the full strength of his party in the town. The 
story revealed good traits that are sometimes 
seen in American character. It was certainly 
honorable for the political partisans of the town 
to care for its good name, and to be glad to give 

t a respectful hearing, even if they 
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had to pay for the hall and the band themselves. 
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What to do with Ugliness. 


Personal ugliness is not a pleasant burden for 
any man or woman to carry through life, and the 
way in which it is borne usually furnishes a very 
good index to character. 

The poet Rogers was afflicted with a notably 
unpleasant, cadaverous countenance, which, with 
all his intellectual power, was a mortification to 
him. To hide his annoyance, he joked about his 
ugliness incessantly, and deceived his friends into 
supposing him indifferent toit. He once turned 
to Sydney Smith, who, with Byron and Moore, 
was dining with him, and said: 

“Chantrey wants to perpetuate this miserable 
face of mine. What pose would you suggest that 
I should take?” 

“If you really wish to spare the world as much 
as possible,” said the wit, “I would, if I were you, 
be taken at my prayers; my face buried in my 
hands.” 

Rogers laughed with the other persons present, 
but he shot a malignant glance at the jester, and, 
it is said, never fully forgave him for the bon mot. 

The distinction of being the ugliest man in 
England was borne for forty years by a Flemish 
musician named Heidegger, a protégé of George 
IL, who, by his wit and tact, used his gargoyle 
face to keep his master in a good humor, and to 
furnish jokes for him. He made a fortune and 
kept his place at court until the age of ninety. 
An artist of the time has preserved for us the 
incredibly ugly face, which was the chief capital 
of its owner. 

Madame De Staél and Charlotte Bronté were 
women lacking in the usual traits of feminine 
beauty, but they were so unconscious and indif- 
ferent to their defects that their personal charm 
was greater than that of most beautiful women. 

“Mrs. Browning,” says a friend who knew her 
in Florence, “was the tiniest of women. There 
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was something elfish in her bird-like face and | 
But she had probably in | 


masses of black hair. 
her childhood bidden good-by to the hope of 
beauty, and had forgotten all about it. Hence, 
when her soul looked directly through the pinched 
features into yours, what did you care how ugly 
they were?” 

If the face lacks comeliness, good sense should 
prevent attempts to make it more attractive by 
cosmetics, or depilatories, or nose molds, or by 








set, artificial smiles. Homely features should be 
let alone and forgotten. If the possessor of them | 


j 


is cheerful and kind, self-forgetful and courteous, | 


she has qualities that are more highly esteemed 
than mere beauty; qualities that won for the | 


Russian prineess Olga, who was supremely ugly, | 
the pleasant distinction of being the “most charm- 
ing woman in the world.” 


* 
* 





THE EMPEROR STUDIES ENGLISH. 


The North China Daily News announces that the 
Chinese Emperor has taken up seriously the study | 
of the English language. This fact may have | 
momentous consequences for the world; but 
the consequences have already been momentous 
for a certain taotai mandarin named Li. This 
man happened to go to the imperial court with an 
introduction and recommendation from the Vice- 
roy Liu of Nanking, who in particular vouched 
for his large knowledge of foreign affairs. 

At the audience with the emperor, his majesty 
asked the taotai if he knew English. Being 
ashamed to acknowledge that he did not, and not 
suspecting that the emperor had enough know- 
ledge of the language to be able to discover his | 
ignorance, the taotai answered that he did. 
Thereupon the emperor said to him in English: 

“How do you do? Are you well? Thank you. 
Sit down.” 

All this was spoken rapidly, with fine Manchu 
accent and inflections. The poor taotai had not 
the slightest idea what the emperor was driving 
at, and could only “kowtow”’—that is, prostrate 
himself and rub his forehead on the floor. As soon | 
as he lifted his head again, the emperor said: 

“Are you well? Thank you. Have you been | 
in England? How is your honorable father?” 

The answer was another kowtow, more athletic, 
if possible, than the other. 

“How do you do? What is your honorable 
name? Thank you. Sit down. Have you been | 
in England?” 

The emperor’s English vocabulary was so limited | 





that, in order to keep up his end of the conversa- | © 


It was all one | 


| 


tion, he had to repeat his phrases. 
to the taotai. He kowtowed with increasing 
abjectness, and almost scraped the skin from his | 
forehead. He knew that something was wrong, | 
and when the emperor, growing suspicious, yelled 
in Manchu, “Slave! Why do you not answer me 
in English?” Li was compelled to confess that 
he did not know a word of the language. | 

Then he kowtowed some more, and was bidden | 
to rise and leave the audience chamber in dis- | 
grace. As a punishment, he was commanded by | 
the emperor to “keep an English book under his | 
nose for three years,” and at the end of that time | 
to come to the emperor again, presumably pre- 
pared by that time to converse with his majesty | 
in English. 





* 
* 





THRILLING NEWS. 


It is difficult at this day to realize what the 
excitement must have been, both in the world at 
large and among the medical profession, on the 
discovery of ether. The late Sir Benjamin Rich- 
ardson, in his “Vita Medica,” gives an account of 
the commotion which prevailed in the medical 
college at Glasgow when the news reached the 
physicians of the city. 

According to custom, a large class was seated 
in the college theatre, waiting for the midday 
lecture. The professor, Dr. Moses Buchanan, 
was always scrupulously punctual; but minute 
after minute went by, and he did not appear. 
Finally he came, but only to say, to the students’ 
great surprise, that there would be no lecture that 
day. He had, he announced, a wonderful piece 
of news to tell: the fact that a method had been 
discovered through which surgical operations 
could be performed without pain. 

“I am,” said he, “on my way to the Royal 
Infirmary, to take part there in the trial of the 
new system; and by and by we shall all meet to 
learn if the news which has reached us is really 
true. If it be, this day is a red-letter day in all 
our lives’? 

The announcement created the greatest excite- 
ment, and all the students trooped off at once 
to the Royal Infirmary. There Prof. Andrew 
Buchanan, who was to perform the operation, 
stepped forward and repeated the news which 
had come from the Massachusetts Hospital, and 
described the process so far as he knew it. The 
patient was then sent for, and he came in quite 
smilingly, rather proud of being the first man in 
Scotland to enjoy the honor and good fortune of 
being cut without pain. 





The usual programme followed. He laughed, | t? 


wept, and went through the gamut of emotions | 
produced by ether; but he finally sank to sleep, 
and the operation was brilliantly performed. 

| 
| 
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“WHERE IT OUGHT TO BE.” | 


The late Cardinal Manning would occasionally, | 
at the house of an intimate friend, throw over | 
“the care of all the churches” for an hour and | 
indulge in amusing reminiscences. One story he 
used to tell, though he himself was the butt of its | 
humor, was of a sculptor who had attempted the | 
cardinal’s bust at Rome. 

During one of the sittings the sculptor discoursed 
on phrenology, and Manning made him point out | 
on the head he was modelling the supposed seat | 
of the various organs or “bumps.” At last | 
Manning asked: 

“Where is the organ of conscientiousness?” 


| 


THE YOUTH'’S 


The seulptor walked across the room to where 
Manning was sitting, and touching a certain part 
of the cardinal’s cranium, said: 

“That’s where it ought to be.” 


A MORBID CONSCIENCE. 


It is well, in seeking to imitate the apostle’s 
“exercise” to have always “a conscience void of 
offence,” to remember that the phrase was fol- 
lowed by two clauses: “toward God and toward 
men.” Augustus Hare, while a student at Oxford, 
met an undergraduate whose morbid conscience 
made him an oddity, amused his friends, and 
offended strangers. In the “Story of My Life,” 
Mr. Hare describes the man, called R., as follows: 


His arms and legs straggle away from his body, 
and he holds his hands up like a kangaroo. One 
— a man said to him, “How do you do, R.?” 
and he answered, “Quite well, t you.” The 
next day the man was astonished ai receiving 
from R. the following note: 

“Dear Sir.—l am sorry to tell you that I have 
been acting a deceptive part. hen I told you 
eww oe = d hat I was quite well, 1 had really a 

es this has been upon my conscience ever 
since.” 

The note amused the man, whose name was 
Burton, and he showed it to a friend, who, know- 
ing R.’s weakness, said to him: 

“O, R., how could you act so wrongly as to call 
Mr. Burton- ‘dear sir,’ thereby giving him the 
impression that = liked him, when you know 
that you dislike him extremely?” 

R. was sadly distressed, and a few days later 
Mr. Burton received the following: 

“Burton, 1 am sorry to trouble you again, but I 
have been shown that, under the mask of friend- 
ship, I have been for the second time deceiving 
og by ames you dear sir, I may have led you 

suppose I liked you, which I never did, and 
never can do. I am, Burton, yours, etc.” 


BUSINESS VICISSITUDES. 


The annals of commerce are not entirely without 
a spice of romance. There is a little retributive 
justice that savors of the novelist’s art in the way 
the spoiler is sometimes spoiled in business rela- 
tions. In an article entitled “Made in Japan,” 
the Pall Mall Gazette shows how nations have 


| encroached upon one another’s business, and 
| reaped for a time a rich harvest, only to see the 


same tactics employed by a rival people, and be 


| forced to stand aside while the trade slipped from 


their hands into the keeping of another nation. 


In old times the Dutch, by ingories English 
clay, made a profit out of imitations of 

porce and sently the Dutch 
product heoene establis in the markets of the 


world as ware. 
Dutchman was no more secure in his 


But the 

rofitable trade than had been his predecessor, 
he Chinaman. The English rs to copy- 
ing the Dutch patterns, their tery 


sold 
much cheaper, and the north of England 
headquarters for the Delft china. 

Again, however, the spoiler has been spoiled. 
Of the Japanese have made themselves 
masters of the art of reproducing the patterns 
best liked in England, and have begun to encroach 
on the domain long monopolized by the English 

r. The Japanese product is finer and 
stronger, and above all cheaper than the best 
— ware, and Japan is providing the markets 
with goods which were originally a Chinese 
monopoly. 


came 


VERY MUCH ALIVE. 


General Grant, speaking about the way in which 
the reports of losses are sometimes exaggerated 
in battle, told how at Shiloh General Sherman 
had that fact impressed on his mind. The story 
is reported by General Porter in the Century: 


At the close of the first day’s fight Sherman 
met a colonel of one of his pn pee with onl 
about a hundred of his soldiers in ranks, and sai 
to him: “Why, where are your men?” 

The colonel cast his eyes sadly along the line, 
wiped a tear from his cheek, and replied in a 
whimpering voice, “We went in eight hundred 
strong, and that’s all that is left of us.” 

“You don’t tell me!’”’ exclaimed Sherman, begin- 
ning to be deeply affected at the fearful result of 
the carnage. 

“Yes,” said the colonel; “the rebs appeared to 
have a special spite against us.” 

Sherman passed along some hours afterward, 
when the commissary was issuing rations, and 
found that the colonel’s men were returning on 
the run from under the bank of the river, w 
they had taken shelter from the firing; and in a 
few minutes nearly all of the lost seven hundred 

rejoined, and were boiling coffee and eating 
a he meal with an appetite that showed they 
were still very much alive. 


SOMETHING TO TAKE HOLD OF. 


The Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph prints a local 
musical anecdote which is mildly amusing. It 
sounds a little improbable, but a measure of 
improbability characterizes a good part of what 
the world finds to laugh at. 


A Wilkinsburg family was discussing music 
yesterday, when one member strove to recall the 
name of a certain composer. 

“T can’t remember it to save my life,” she said, 
“although it is on my tongue’s end. As near as I 
can come to it, his name is door-knob.” 

“Door-knob!” repeated one of them. “There 
is no ew whose name sounds _—es like 
that. I'll go over a few names: Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Haydn, Handel —” 
“That’s it!” interrupted the forgetiulone. “It’s 
Handel. I knew it was something you seized 
with your hands.” 


MISTAKEN PRIDE. 


Phil May, the artist and caricaturist, tells of a 
funny experience he had on his return from a tour 
for the Graphic: 


When I came back to London I hastened to the 
office, and imagine my gratification when I saw 
everywhere resplenden 
=. in lar; t 

“This is ind fame,” I thought; and when I 

ot to the Graphic office there was another inserip- 

ion, with flowers and all the rest of it: “Welcome 
to M. and G.” The G. worried me a bit, but then 
the name of the man who went out with me 


commenced with G. 

I told the editor of my gratification. 

“Why, you egotistical idiot,” he . remarked 
politely, “it’s nothing to do with you! It’s the 


marriage of Prince George and Princess May.” 










COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract cou- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 
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ARCTIC 
SWING and 
HAMMOCK 


Recline 
While 
Swinging. 


For 


—————_o- 
Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Porch 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, % cents. [ Ade. or 
Lawn. 


MUST HAVE A&este4tone 
to sell h ks 
and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 
cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar- 
f Write quick. Ad 











roof. a day. ress, | 
BROHARD & CO., Box 3, Philadelphia, Pa. | New 
FREE A Fine BASE BALL and BAT with Idea. 
every purchase. Boys’ all wool knee trou- PRICE 
FUN sers suits, ages 8 to 19, great variety, $2.50. Ages 
8 to 8 with deep sailor collar. Boys’ long ss. 
FOR trousers suits, ages 14 to 19, all wool, blue black 
or Scotch mixtures, 5.00. "Men’s ali wool suits, | Prepaid 
BOY blue black or Scotch mixtures, $7.75. Boys’ East 
all wool knee trousers, 65c. Boys’ all wool of 
long trousers, #1.50. Men’s all wool trousers, $2.50. Any 
of above offers sent with ball and bat ex. paid. Write Miss 
| descriptionand enclose money. **The Putnam,”Chieago, II). Platform raised for hammock, lowered River. 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S | OHIO SWING CO., Dayton, 0. 
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450 BICYCLES 


We teach it quickly, and start our 
aduates in railroad service. Write 
Few bicycles selling for $100 have 
better quality or more elegant fin- 
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or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


BICYCLE SUIT 


of pretty grey or tan covert cloth. 
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EntireS uit, Blazer, Bloomers, . 
Leggings and Cap. Worth far more, $4.50 ish and equipment. Guaranteed for 
Our Special Price, Prepaid, only 


one yeat. 9% Send for catalogue. 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


BALTIMORE. 


Our New Patent 
Sanitary Bicycle Suit 


of extra quality woolen cloth in 
brown, drab blue or green, 

SURPASSES THEM ALL. 
The bloomer coming to the knee 
only does away with bulky cloth 
over the hips, as convenient 
asany ordinary skirt. 
Cannot blow or work 
=. No possible interference 
with wheel. Complete suit 
of Skirt, Jacket, Fedora Hat 
and Leggings (like illustra- 
tion)—our special 
introductory $7: 
price, prepaid,..... 

Send Height, Waist and Bust 

Measure when Ordering. 
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No | 
More 
Colicky 
Babies 


Where the Davidson 
Patent Health Nipple 





Write at once and we will ship 


$7* 
either or both of the above garments. 
C.0.D., ,Ateres,. Express Prepaid. 


Our Spring Catalogue ‘‘E”’ of Ladies’ Spring Capes, 





Suits, cle Suits, etc., with samples Free. Address 
SIMMONS, for Style and ins 
State and Adams Sts., ICAGO. 

















HAMMOCK 
SADDLE 





collar makes collapse 
impossible. Being 
made of pure Para 
rubber these Nipples 
prevent sore mouth. 
60 cents a dozen at 
Druggists or by mail. 
Free Sample malled for postage ,2e. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CoO., 
17 MILK 8T., Boston, Mass. 
Cata. of Rubber Goods Free. 








The 1897 saddie— 
as different from 
the old rigid sad- 
dies as a hammock 


Lessens the 
weight of the 
wheel; adds 50 per 
is from a Wood-seat- ceni. to the comfort 
chair. of riding. 


No adjusting boit, screws or rivets. Always 
keeps its shape; yields to rider's anatomy; 
never chafes. Gives perfect freedom of ac- 
tion in pedaling. Made in 3 sizes and ladies’ 
design. Price, prepaid to any part of U. 8. 
or Canada, $4.25. Send postai for illustrated 
circular. Patents pending in U. S., Canada, 
giand, France, Germany. 


THE H. C. PHILLIPS MFG. CO., Butler, Pa. 





The Nipple 
With a Collar. 
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The Most 
Perfect Stove 
on Earth. 























and garments, together with much valuable informa- 








Ask your dealer for 


Fine Muslin. 
Soft as Wool. 
Durably Made. 
Newest Styles. 
Comfortable 
eat Fitt ° 
Selected “2 
Embroideries. 
Sold 
Everywhere. 
Name on Every 
Garment. 


This 
Nightgown 
represents one of 
the many differ- 
ent styles that we 
make. Empire de- 

sign. Full, grace 
sleeves. Fine Embroidery. If your dealer 
eep it, send to us. 





‘The “Splendid” 
Oil Cooking Stove 


Over 100,000 in use. 
So simple that a child can operate them. We guaran- 
tee every one of them to roast meats, bake bread, 
biscuits, cakes, pies, etc. equal to any steel range in 
the country. Delivered at your station complete with 
oven and flat iron heater for $7.50. Money Te- 
funded if not satisfactory. Circulars free. 


NOVELTY IiFG. CO., 
94 T'iechanic St., Jackson, [lich. 


be ’ “4 
Job’s Birthday 

—the date be cursed!” So a tired out and exas- 
perated woman speaks of Monday—wash-day. 
And so, probably, would every woman who cele. 
brates it so often in the old fashioned, wearing 
way. Though why they do it, when there's a 
better way that can’t be found fault with, is a 
mystery. 

You'd better celebrate the death of the day, 
by using Pearline. You wouldn’t recognize it 
—with its ease, comfort, cleanliness, short hours, 

"7 ¢/f economy in time and in things washed. 
Don’t let prejudice against modern ideas stand in your way. Don’t 
wear yourself out over the wash-tub just because your ancestors had to 
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75 cents, free. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue of other styles 
tion, mailed free if you address Dept. H. 


W. H. BURNS CO., Manufacturers, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Who by Searching Can Find Out God? 


I cannot find Thee. Still on restless pinion 
My spirit beats the void where Thou dost dwell; 
I wander lost through all Thy vast dominion, 
And shrink beneath Thy light ineffable. 


I cannot find Thee. Even when most adoring, 
Before Thy shrine I bend in lowliest prayer: 
Beyond these bounds 6f thought my thought up- 


soaring, 
From Saree quest comes back: Thou art not 
there. 


Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 

And Soap below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendor shineth: there, O God, Thou art! 


I cannot lose Thee. Still in Thee abiding, 
he end is clear, how wide soe’er I roam ; 
The law that holds the worlds my steps is guiding, 
And I must rest at last in Thee, my home. 
Eliza Scudder. 
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The Right Spirit. 


Writing in Harper’s Magazine about the 
Jameson raid upon the Boers of South Africa, 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow gave this episode: 

“When the Boers had silenced the firing of 
Jameson’s men, and had saved their country 
from what they feared might prove an invasion 
disastrous to their independence, they did not 
celebrate the event by cheers or bonfires. ‘They 
fell upon their knees and followed the prayers 
offered by their elders; they gave praise to 
Almighty God for having protected them; they 
searched their hearts and prayed to be cleansed 
from the spirit of boasting; they prayed for 
Jameson and his men, that they might be guided 
by the light of justice and Christian fellowship— 
and this they prayed while some of the dead lay 
unburied about them.” 

When Jameson surrendered, “nothing could 
exceed the kindness of the people, both Dutch 
and English, who came up afterward. Milk, 
brandy, meat and bread were sent for the 
wounded,”’ said Doctor Hatheway, one of Jame- 
son’s surgeons. “We were nothing but pirates,”’ 


he added, “and richly deserved hanging—every — 


one of us!” 

Mr. Bigelow, commenting upon this forgetful- 
ness, apparently, of the Boers of everything 
except their duties as Christians, says: 

“This is the nearest example I know of in 
history of soldiers in the field acting practically 
on the precept, ‘Love your enemies.’ ” 

If Mr. Bigelow should ever visit Lichfield 
Cathedral, he would see there a memorial 
window to Bishop Selwyn commemorating the 
deed of a New Zealand Christian. He was an 
officer of the Maoris,—one of Doctor Selwyn’s 
converts while missionary bishop of that island, 


—and had taken up arms with his people to| p 


resist the encroachments of the English. 

The British made an attack on a native fort, 
and were repulsed with great slaughter. During 
the attack this officer, hearing the groans of a 
wounded Englishman, crept out from the fort, 
and crawling on his hands and knees, carried a 
eruse of water to his enemy. The man proved 
to be a British captain, and the water saved his 
life. 

The next day another assault on the fort was 
made, and was successful. The Maori Christian 
was slain. A New Testament was found on his 
person, and Romans 12: 20 was underlined with 
blood, as if his fingers had traced the words: “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink.” 

A fort—the story is also told in Bishop 
Selwyn’s biography— which commanded the 
channel of a river was so invested by the Maoris 
that the English garrison was near starvation. 
One morning they beheld a native canoe bearing 
a flag of truce floating down to the fort, and at 
some distance behind several other canoes. On 
landing, they were found to contain provisions 
from the Maori officer in command of the besieg- 
ing force, and with them came this message: 

**Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink.” 

We wonder if the English officer commanding 
that garrison ever fired another shot against these 
Christian enemies. 
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True to His Promise. 


An elderly country doctor was talking about 
his professional experiences, says a writer in the 
Detroit Free Press, when something called to his 
mind a strange occurrence of many years before, 
one of those romantic events which perhaps are 
not so rare as most people would suppose in the 
lives of practising physicians. 

“One night,” said the doctor, “I received a call 
from a distant farmhouse, and upon answering it 
found a lad of about eighteen with a bullet-woun 
in his shoulder. I dressed the wound, and then 
the lad, with much anxiety, observed: 

“*You won’t say anything about this, doctor?’ 

“*Why not, my lad?’ I pitied him, for his eyes 
had a hunted look, and he appeared half-famished 


* and half-dead. 


“*Because I received this wound in escaping 
from the sheriff.’ 

“*Vou needn’t tell me.’ 

“*T must. I couldn’t get work, sir, and not 
able to resist temptation, I stole. It was for the 
first time. I thought you might speak of dressin 
a wound, and then they would know where to fin 
me. If you say nothing, I may be able to leave 
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the country. You have been kind to me, doctor. 
this and —’ 

“On one condition, my lad.’ 

“*And that is?’ 

“You will not steal again.’ 

“*Would you believe a—a thief?” 

“*T will believe you.’ 

*“*T promise.’ 

“Many years afterward I received a box of good 
things for Christmas from California. The next 
mr another box came, and so for many years. 

he only clue I ever the sender was a few 
words in the first box: ‘I have kept the promise I 
made you, doctor.’ ” 
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A Copied Crime. 


Some time ago two boys, the oldest under seven- 
teen years of age, arrived in this country from 
Paris. They came in a spirit of adventure to seek 
their fortunes in the West, but they soon drifted 
down to Louisiana, and settled among people who 
spoke their native tongue. There they became 
popular, and every one lent them books to read. 
It was soon noticed that they preferred stories of 
piracy, lawless love and vicious adventure. 

One day—it was in 1896--the little village was 
startled by the news that a man had been horribly 
murdered. Investigation showed that he had 
been surprised in his house, tortured to make him 
reveal the hiding-places of his treasure, and then 
killed. He was the richest man in the country 
roundabout, and living alone, with the habits of a 
miser, he was known to have large sums of money 
concealed on his premises. 

The brutal crime roused the whole neighbor- 
hood. Large rewards were offered for the capture 
of the murderers. Bloodhounds and detectives 
were set at work. A poor tramp was arrested, 
and was barely able to prove an alibi to escape 
being lynched. But all efforts to trace the 
assassins failed. 


A few weeks after the crime the two French 
boys showed their employer a letter from New 
Orleans offering them work at higher wages. 
Their employer congratulated them, and advised 
them to go; and they went. But the sheriff had 
some —— He found out at the post-office 
that the boys had received no such letter. He 
went to New Orleans, and the boys were not to be 
found at the address they had given. He tried to 
trace them, but they disappeared completely. 

Some months after this two very ragged youths 
presented themselves at a plantation near the 
scene of the crime, and asked for work. They 
showed signs of great suffering and_ poverty. 
They were emaciated and ravenous. They were 
feonnies as the same two brothers who had 
left the neighborhood to go to New Orleans. The 
sheriff soon heard of their return, and arrested 
them on the charge of murder. Overcome with 
terror, they broke down and confessed the deed. 
It was a miserable story of two guilty and haunted 


“The face of the dead man followed us every- 
ype,” they said. “We couldn’t get away from 


The sheriff questioned them, and found out that 
in one of the dime novels which they were in the 
habit of reading a murderous plot 
their depraved fancy, and enticed them to a 
career of crime. This book told how an old-miser 
was robbed, and finally killed, and how the ruffians 
escaped to enjoy their booty. They determined 
to reproduce the bloody description in real life, 
and spent some weeks in planning the fatal work. 

They travelled in luxury on the proceeds of 
their murderous theft. They tried every amuse- 
ment, every excitement; but they could not be 
happy. In vain they endeavored to banish the 
agonized countenance of their victim. It was as 
if some chain bound them to the scene of their 
atrocity, and the farther away they went, the 
more inexorably this strange power pulled them 
ack. Tortured by remorse, miserable and starv- 
ing, these poor dupes of a wicked book drifted to 
their doom as sure y as a boat caught in the eddies 
of the maelstrom. 

Both brothers were sentenced to death. Perhaps 
they will have suffered the extreme penulty of 
the law before this story reaches our readers. 

Fascinate a boy, with a book, and he will do 
what he reads. They who throw criminal fiction 
—or the details of real crime—in the way of the 
young are enemies of mankind, sowing the seeds 
of sorrow and death. 
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Mrs. Lincoln’s Kindness. 


A gentleman of West Superior, Mr. James H. 
Agen, is quoted by the Chicago Times-Herald as 
saying that while he was in General Grant’s army 
in the campaign of 1864, he was stricken with 
fever and carried to one of the hospitals near 
Washington. He was only sixteen years old, and 
very ill. In the hospital he had an experience 
about which he never wearies of talking. In his 
own language it is as follows: 

“One day, after I had passed the danger-point 
and was taking a little notice of what was goin 
on, a number of ladies came through the hospital. 
They had baskets containing delicacies and 
bouquets of beautiful flowers. One of them 
stopped at each cot as they _ ene along. A 
bunch of blossoms was handed to each sick or 
wounded soldier, and, if he desired it, a delicacy 
of some kind was also distributed. Every now 
and then one of the women sat in a camp-chair 
and wrote a letter for some ig fellow who hadn’t 
the strength to write himself. 

“I wanted nothing to eat or drink, but those 
pretty — held my attention. One of the ladies 
Stopped at my cot. I hadn’t yet got my full 
growth, and in my emaciated, 
must have looked like a child. 
prised as she looked at me. 

“*You poor child; what brought you here?’ 

“*They sent me here from the Army of the 
Potomac.’ 

“ ‘But you are not a soldier.’ 

“*Yes, madam; I belong to a New York regi- 
ment. The surgeon here has the record.’ 

“‘Can I do something for yt Can you eat 
something or take a swallow of wine?’ 

“*P’m not hungry or thirsty.’ 

“Can I write a letter for you?’ 

“ ‘Not to-day; I’m too weak.’ 

“*Then I will leave some of these flowers with 
you. President Lincoln helped to cull them. I 
will come again in two or three days. Keep up 
your courage. You are going to get well; you 
must get well.’ 

“She was the first woman who had spoken to 
me since I reached the army. Looking at the 
sweet flowers which Mr. Lincoln had ‘helped to 
cull,’ and thinking of the dear woman who 
spoken so kindly and hopefully, had more effect 
in brightening my spirits than all else that had 
occurred in the hospital. 

“Three days later the same lady came again, 
and straight to my cot. 

“ ‘How is my little a ey! to-day?’ she 
asked, ina =a so motherly that it reminded me 
of my good mother back in New York, the patriot 
mother who had given her consent to my going to 
the war after praying over the matter many times. 
That hospital angel,—that is what we learned to 








ale condition I 
he seemed sur- 
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eall those noble women,—after giving me a taste 
of chicken and jelly, asked if I had a mother. 
She saw by the tears in my eyes that I had. 

“ ‘Now we will write mother a letter.’ 

“Then she sat by my side and wrote the letter. 
I hadun’t been able to write for a month. 

“*T have told your mother that I am near ber 
oslthor So and have talked with him. What 
shall I tell her for you? That you are still too 
weak to write yourself?’ 

“*Please don’t tell her that; it will make her 
worry. Tell her I am fast getting well.’ 

“The very day I = home my mother asked me 
how I liked Mrs. Lincoln, the President’s wife. 

“*T never met Mrs. Lincoln. What made you 
think I had?’ 

“Then. she took from a box closely peotee in 
the old bureau, a letter. It read like this: 

“ “DEAR MRS. AGEN: I am sitting by the side 
of your “ae He has been quite sick, but 
is getting well. e tells me to say to you that he 
is all right. With respect for the mother of the 
young soldier, MRs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 

“That was the first I knew that it was the 
President’s wife who had made me those two 
visits. I begged mother to give me the letter. 
‘You can have it when I am gone,’ she said. 
When she died a box and an old letter folded in a 
silk handkerchief were among her gifts to me. 

“The box, ’kerchief, and letter will pass along 
the Agen line as mementos too sacred for every- 
day display.” 


—__—_ ++ -—___— 


Birthdays. 
A big black mark I set against four days in spring and 
a 
When Gracie, Eda, Annie and my Gertie Browneyes 
ca! 


To say a little girl I love is “five,” or “‘nine,’’ or “ten,” 
And warn me that she’ll never be a /it¢/e girl again. 


I’m older than all four combined; I’ve “got my 
—— ,”’ you see; 

They haven’t, and I sometimes fear that they may 
eg yo me; 

I dread the lengthening years that must a lengthening 
¢ ange mpart— 

For now t ley’re all just tall enough to reach up to my 
heart! MARVIN COOKE. 
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Monkeys at Church. 


That monkeys, and wild ones at that, should be 
able to set an example of decorous conduct at a 
religious service seems an extraordinary thing, 
but that they once did so is attested by the Rev. 
Jacob Chamberlain in his book, “In the Tiger 
Jungle.” 

The missionary was holding a service in the 
streets of a town on the Telugu coast. The 
preachers stood on a little raised platform on one 
side of the street against the house-walls. On 
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the opposite side of the narrow street was a lon, 
row of trees, the branches of which stretched ou 
over the flat roofs into the street. 

“One of our native assistants,’ says the mis- 
sionary, “read a portion from the gospels, and 
another preached, while I watched the audience 
of natives, to study the countenances of the people 
among whom I was to work for many years. 

“Chancing to raise _ eyes, I noticed man 
branches of the trees beginning to bend downwar 
toward the roofs, and saw the faces of some old 
ve peering out through the foliage. 

m some of them jempee down and came 
forward to see what their ‘big brothers’ in the 
ac ingin a th t of the 1 fs of 

“Springing upon the parapet of the low roofs 
the houses opposite, they seated themselves, with 
their hind feet hanging over in front, and gazing 
fixedly at the preacher, as they saw the people in 
the street doing. 

“Other monkeys followed, until there was a 
long row of them on the parapet. The late comers 
I could see walking along behind the parapet, 
looking for spaces between the monkeys alread 
seated ; — would put up their hands, and, 
pushing another monkey sidewise, would seem to 
= ‘Sit along, please, and give a fellow a chance,’ 
until the ‘bench’ was crowded. 

“T had noticed that oy mother-monkeys had 
brought their babies to church withthem. The 
baby-monkey would sit upon the thigh of the 
mother, whose arm was twined around it in a very 
human fashion. 

“But the sermon was evidently too high for the 
little folks’s comprehension. I saw one of these 
little monkeys cautiously reach his hand around 
and, seizing another young monkey’s tail, give it 
a pull. The other struck back; whereupon the 
mother-monkeys, mi tyneeney 0 cow roving such 
levity in church, each gave her chi da box on the 
ear, aS much as to say: 

“ Sit still! Don’t you know you must behave 
in church?’ 

“The little monkeys, thus reprimanded, turned 
the most solemn faces toward the preacher, and 
seemed to be listening intently to what he was 


saying. 
With the exception of now and then a monkey’s 
pursuit of a flea that was biting him in a tender 
lace, they all thus sat demurely until the preacher 
nished his sermon and until we had distributed 
gospels and tracts among the audience and had 
started for our tents. Not until then did the 
monkeys walk back and spring up into the trees. 
“There were no ‘monkey capers’ as they went; 
they were as serious as any congregation leaving 
a church; and they sat a while on the branches 
Ha though thinking over what the preacher had 
said. 
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He was no Glass-Eater. 


It is not always easy to introduce modern 
improvements without a preliminary course of 
instruction for the people who are to benefit by 
them. Dr. James Hutcheson, a physician of 
much local renown in Lynbrook, Long Island, 
illustrates this fact by telling a story of one of his 
patients, who is a fisherman of great shrewdness, 
but small education. 

One of the doctor’s favorite prescriptions is 
compounded of one-half capsicum and one-half 
something else. Like many other country physi- 
cians, he dispenses most of his own sucnichaes, 
and usually Keeps a stock on hand of this particu- 
lar compound, made into pills. 

One day he wished to give some of it to the 
fisherman, but finding that his pills were all gone, 
he took the equivalent powders and packed fhem 


into two-grain capsules. These he handed to the 
patient, with instructions to take two of them 
once in so often. 

A few days later the man hailed him as he drove 
by his house. After a little chat, the doctor, 
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seeing that he was better, asked if he had taken 
all the medicine. 


“Oh yes, I took it just as you told me. But my, 
what hot stuff itis! I never tasted anything quite 
so hot as that was.” 


“Yes, it is rather hot,” admitted the doctor, not 
way by ask any questions, but wondering a little 
how the man found it out, and how he managed 
to swallow it if he really did get a good taste of 
the capsieum. 

He was about to drive on when the fisherman 
said, “Hold on a minute and I’ll get them little 
bottles for you. They’re no g to me,” and 
stepping into the house, he brought out the cap- 
sules, uninjured, but empty. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the doctor, as a great light 
broke in on him. “But why didn’t you take the 
bottles and all, just as they were? That’s what I 
meant you to do.” 

“Not much!” said the fisherman. “I don’t 
know much about medicine, but you don’t get no 
glass into my in’ards!” 
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A Cool Scot. 


Mr. McGregor, a Scot who resides in San 
Francisco, is said by an exchange to be one of 
the most argumentative of men, and one of the 
calmest. Early one morning, as he was returning 
home, he was addressed by a man who empha- 
sized his words with a pistol: 


“Throw up your hands!” 


“Why?” as Mr. McGregor, calmly. 

“Throw them up!” 

“But what for? 

“Put up your hands!” insisted the footpad, 
ongkes © s pistol. “Will you do what I tell y u?”? 

“That depends,” said Mr. McGregor. “If ye 


can show me any reason why I shoul = up ma 
hands, I’ll no say but what I wull; but yer mere 
requaist wad no justification for me to do so 
absurd a thing. Noo, why should you, a complete 
stranger, ask me at this oor o’ the mornin’ on a 
public street ta pit up ma hands?” 

“If you don’t quit gassin’ and obey orders, I'll 
blow the top of your head off!” cried the robber. 

“What? Faith, man, ~ must be oot o’ yer 
head. Come, noo, poor buddy,” said McGregor, 
soothingly, oT catching the pistol and wrestin 
it with a quick twist out of the man’s hand. 
“Come, noo, an’ I’ll show ye where they’ll take 
care o’ ye. Hech! Dinna ye try to fecht, or 
ecod, I’ll shoot ye! By the way, ye might as 
weel put up i ain hands, an’ just walk ahead o’ 
me. That’s it. Trudge awa’, noo.” 

And so Mr. McGregor marched his man to the 
city — and handed him over to Captain 
Douglass. 

“Tt wudna be a bad idea to put him in a strait- 
jacket,” he said serenely to the officer. “There’s 
ittle doot but the buddy’s daft.” 

And he resumed his homeward walk. 
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He Looked Honest. 


An honest face, so called, is one part of a 
rogue’s capital, a truth which is suggested anew 
by a story reported by the New York Herald from 
the lips of the district attorney of Kings County: 


I went to Poughkeepsie once with another 
lawyer and a detective in plain clothes, who was 
escorting a prisoner who was to be resentenced 
there.. The prisoner was shackled to the detec- 
tive. They sat in the seat ahead of that occupied 
by the other lawyer and myself. 

The train stopped fifteen minutes at Pough- 
keepsie for lunch, and in order not to expose the 
manacled prisoner to a curious crowd, I suggested 
that we sit in the car for a few minutes after the 
train was stopped, allow the B my ap to alight 
and go to the lunch-room, and then go quietly to 
a carriage which awaited us. The others agreed, 
and we sat still. 

A nervous poems, who had ridden in the 
same car with us from New York, and who did 
not know that one of us was a condemned crimi- 
nal, wished to get out for lunch, and thought it 
advisable to ask some one to keep an eye on his 
hand bagea in his absence. 

He hesitated until he saw —- four of us left. 
Then he approached and looked keenly at each 
of us in turn. After a close scrutiny of our coun- 
tenances, he leaned over, tapped the prisoner on 
the shoulder, and said: 

“Will you be good enough, sir, to keep an eye 
on my baggage while I get a bite to eat?’ 
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“No Fish.” 


Fine as are the salmon of Newfoundland, they 
are without honor in their own country, as the 
following incident from Dr. 8. T. Davis’s “Caribou- 
Shooting in Newfoundland” will show: 


Our way into the interior .was over a lovely 

nd. We had made an early start, and left the 
‘oot of the pond just as day was ae We 
had not proceeded far when the writer t 7 
he could occasionally see the water break with a 
splash in close proximity to the canoe. Seated as 
he was in the bow, he turned to the native who 
was handling the paddle in the stern, and inquired 
whether there were any fish in the pond. 

“Fish? No, sir, no fish, sir.” 

Presently, when about half-way up the pond, 
and just as the sun was peeping over the eastern 
horizon, he saw, not six feet from the bow of the 
canoe, 2 magnificent salmon rise to the surface, 
and with a swish of his tail, aguas. Agajn 
the writer turned to his friend with the remark, 
“Daddy, did I understand you to say that there 
were no fish in this pond?” 

“No fish, sir; no fish.” 

“Yes, but—I beg your pardon—I a moment ago 
saw what I took to be a twelve- or fifteen-pound 
salmon break the water not six feet from the bow 
of the canoe.” 

“Oh, that was a salmon. There are plenty of 
trout and salmon in all these waters, but no fish, 
sir. Nothing counts as fish in these parts but 
codfish, sir.’ 
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Total Disability. 


A dejected-looking Irishman entered the oftice 
of an accident insurance company not long ago, 
and handing a soiled and crumpled paper to the 
clerk in charge, said, ““There’s me policy, and it’s 
mesilf wants it paid up this day, sorr.” 


“On what do you base your claim for total disa- 
bility?”’ inquired the clerk, after a comprehensive 
survey of the sturdy though shiftless-looking man 
who stood leaning against the desk. 

“Sure and it’s mesilf that came over to this 
counthry to be a butler in the furrst families,” 
returned the Irishman, sulkily, “and havin’ no 
ricommendation, Oi was wakes widout a place; 
and whin Oi got wan, the very next day me feet. 
bad ’cess to ’em, tripped under me, and broke 
foive iligant plates and three cups av coffee. And 
they discharged me, and niver a stroke av wurrk 
can Oi get since. And if that aint ‘total disability,’ 
it’s mesilf would like to know fwhat is?” 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


Sleight of Hand. 
Just a turn and a twist; 
Just a trick of the wrist; 
The plates and the cups are washed and dried, 
The knives and forks lie side by side, 
And with apron white and with step so light, 
She is off to school in the morning bright. 
Just a turn and a twist; 
Just a trick of the wrist; 
The problems are proved beyond a doubt, 
The exercises are written out. 
In the work of the class the hours pass, 
And she walks with the girls through the growing 
grass. 
Just a turn and a twist; 
Just a trick of the wrist; 
She makes a ball for the baby’s play, 
She brings the eggs that were hid in the 
hay, 
And the plaided brown for her dolly’s 
gown, 
She will cut and seam as the sun goes 
down. 
Just a turn and a twist; 
Just a trick of the wrist; 
The little performer masters her task, 
And the praise of the audience does not 
ask. 
In her daily drill she shows her skill, 
And the trick of the wrist is the bent of the 
will. MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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How They Won the Prizes. 


Teddy and Tommy Russell are two 
brothers who live with their father and 
mother in a queer little stone house in the 
village of Ketton, in England. Only the 
house does not seem queer to them, because 
all the houses in Ketton, like those in 
most English villages, are built of stone. 

Every year, in August, there is a flower 
show in Ketton, where prizes are given for 
the finest flowers, fruit and vegetables. 

The show is held in the grounds of the 

Hall, a beautiful big stone house, where 

the richest man in the village lives. Large 

tents are put up on the lawn, in which the 
different things are placed to be looked at 

and judged, there is a band of music, a big 

tent for refreshments, and a game of 
cricket ; and the people, who come in great 
numbers, wander about and have a delight- ’ 
ful time. 

To encourage the children to take an 
interest in flowers, there are always two 
sets of prizes, ranging from five shillings 
(a shilling is twenty-five cents) down to 
one shilling, for the best bouquets of wild 
flowers gathered and arranged by children 
under ten years old, and by ‘children 
between ten and fifteen years old. This 
brought Teddy and Tommy in the two 
different classes, as Teddy was twelve and 
Tommy was nine; and each was very 
anxious to win a prize. 

It was expected that each child would 
not only gather his own flowers, but 
arrange them also, and the taste with 
which the bouquet was put together was 
considered quite as much as the beauty of 
the flowers. The children were to bring 
their flowers to the tent at nine o’clock, 
and there arrange them under the charge 
of one of the village teachers. Then a 
card with the name of each child was put 
beside his bouquet, turned face down, so 
that no one could know whose it was until] 
the prizes had been awarded. Then the 
cards of those who had been successful 
would be turned over, and the amount of the 
prizes written on the card. 

Teddy and Tommy had talked a great deal 
about the fair, and wondered if they would take 
a prize. They felt quite sure that they could 
find enough flowers, for both knew all the 
country about the village, but they were afraid 
that they would not be able to put them together 
so as to look as well as some of the others. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Russell was sitting 
out in the garden one day, trimming a hat for 
Katie, when the boys came home from school 
and threw themselves down on the ground to 
watch her. Katie was a dear little girl who lived 
in the tiniest bit of a stone house back of the 
Russells’ home. Katie’s father drove a cab, 
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| “Because if I used both they wouldn’t look 

pretty together,’’ was the answer ; and then Mrs. 
| Russell held the two up side by side, so that the 
| boys could see that each spoiled the other. 
Finally they decided that the blue flower was the 
prettier, and with this, some white ribbon and a 
bit of feathery green, the hat was done. 

That night after tea Teddy, who was a great 
hand to think over things, said to Tommy, “I 
tell you what, Tommy, we don’t want to put too 
many kinds of flowers into our bouquets, any 
more than mother did on Katie’s hat. + You 
take one color and I’ll take another, and then 
we'll put white and green with them, and 
that’s all.” 

And that was what the boys did. They 
looked over the fields to see what flowers they 
thought would be prettiest, and finally Tommy 
chose the brilliant scarlet poppies which grow so 
freely in the fields in England, and Teddy the 
| more delicate bluebells. To go with these they 
gathered a great quantity of the white, feathery 
blossoms of the meadow rue, and for green used 
| the beautiful, fine cut leaves of the same plant. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


And so it came about that when the work of 
the judges was finished, and the people went to 
the flower-show in the afternoon, they found 
among the cards which were turned right side up 
in the children’s tent, one which read, ‘“l'eddy | 
Russell. First Prize. Five Shillings,” and 
another, ““Tommy Russell. First Prize. Five 
Shillings.” 

And the best of it was that every one said that 
the judges had decided wisely, and that these 
were certainly the prettiest bouquets at the fair, 
though quite likely not every one stopped to 
think what it was that made them so. 
Max BENNETT THRASHER. | 
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PEN was sent to the grocery to buy a half- 
pound of mild cheese, but he didn’t quite under- 
stand, and when he got there he solemnly asked | 
the grocer for “half a mile of cheese.” 





AFTERNOON TEA. 


The Clock and Jack. 
“Why is it that I’m like the clock?” 
Says little Jack to me. 
“Because I’ve two hands and a face, 
AS any one can see.” 


The difference ’twixt the clock and Jack 
Is quite as plainly seen 
(I wish they were «like in this) ; 
Its face and hands are clean. 
HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 
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How Grandpa Boiled the Eggs. 


” 


“It is half-past eleven,’”’ said grandpa, ‘and 
the mason will not have the chimney fixed before 


away up in London; and as his pay was far too | three o’clock.”’ 


small, and there were four other children beside 


“Then I suppose we must get along with a 


Katie to feed, there was not much money left for | cold lunch,” said grandma. 


new hats, and if it had not been for Mrs. 


Russell’s kind heart, and her way of making old | “perhaps I can boil some eggs. 


things look as good as new, Katie could not have 


“Well,” said grandpa, after a moment, 


I will try it.” 
“But isn’t it too windy to make a fire out-of- 


gone about looking as sweetly pretty as she did. | doors?” asked grandma. 


The boys watched the new hat growing under 
their mother’s hands, and when she put first a 
blue flower and then a red one against the frame, 
to see which looked the best, Tommy, who 


“T shall not need a fire,’ said grandpa. 
“That sounds like a joke,” said Edith. 
“No joke at all,” said grandpa. 
and see. 


always liked to have enough of everything, asked | a can with a tight cover.” 


why she didn’t use them both. 





use any fire. 


see. 


Edith went out in the back yard, grandpa was | 
putting some fresh lime into an old pail. 

He took the can of eggs they brought, and 
filled it nearly full of cold water. Then fitting 
the lid on carefully, he set it in a hollow place he 
made in the lime. Edith watched him curiously. 

“Will the lime burn?’ she asked. “Shall I 
bring the matches ?”’ 

“You forget,” said grandpa, “I was not to 

We'll start it with cold water.” 

“Now I know you're joking!’ said Edith. | 

“Wait a moment,” said grandpa, ‘“‘and you'll | 


He poured in the water and put a board over 


the pail. 


“Oh!” eried Edith, when in a very short time 


it began to bubble and steam as if a hot fire were 


burning under the pail—and “Oh!” she cried a 


great deal louder, when a white, creamy mass | 
came pouring over the top and down the sides of 
the pail. 


It did not last long. In six minutes the 


bubbling had almost stopped, so grandpa took a 
long iron dipper and gently litted out the can, all 
| coated with the lime. 
“Come out | 
And bring the eggs,”’ he added, “‘and | the nice white eggs: and when they broke them 
at lunch they found them cooked just exactly 
When, a few moments after, grandma and _| right. 


He rinsed it off, then opened it and took out 


DELIA HART STONE. 





‘Tommy was to use only scarlet and white in his | 
bunch, but Teddy decided to add a few bright 
yellow buttereups to his cluster. 


| Harrison. 


NUTS TO CRACK 


1 
THE ALPHABET IN FRENCH HISTORY. 


A was a fight, where Napoleon’s skill 
Bore Kussia and Austria down. 
B, an old prison, destroyed by a mob, 
So on Paris no longer can frown. 
C was a city, a stronghold much prized, 
But Englishmen held it for long. 
D was a tyrant who plunged France in blood, 
And sent to the gallows a throng. 
E was a lady, now widowed and lone, 
Who once wore a glorious crowa. 
F was a — who was pious and learned, 
And tutored a prince of renown, 
G was a warrior most noble and brave, 
A hero of chivalrous days. 
H, a great king who was burt in a tilt, 
And he died after not many days. 
I was a queen neither tender nor kind 
To her husband, a poor, crazy king. 
J was a maiden who fought for her land; 
Her praises forever will ring. 
K was a princess, ambitious and fair, 
Who her country’s bold conqueror wed. 
L was a king, superstitious and false, 
Who wore figures of saints on his head. 
M, a fair queen, lived in sad, troublous 
times, 
With her husband beheaded was she. 
N dyed the pages of history red, 
So madly ambitious was he. 
O was a duke of most noble French blood, 
But he pined long in far London Tower, 
P, that great city, the fairest in France, 
Her pride and her centre of power. 
Q, a quaint city, far, far o’er the sea, 
Yet French, inthe New World doth rise. 
R was a cardinal, ruler of France, 
Ambitious and crafty and wise. 
S is a river which gently doth flow 
= the sound of great Notre Dame’s 
ye LL. 
T was a minister, powerful and great, 
Who served his proud master right well. 
U is a convent, where gentle-voiced nuns 
Teach the children of Paris to-day. 
V was a writer whose cynical pen 
Turned men from the true faith away. 
W, a battle, a world-renowned fight, 
Where an emperor met with his fall. 
X, Y and Z unknown quantities are, 
So we'll not try to guess them at all. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
Now, little folks, is this not queer? 
That you will find, if you search, 
Two ships in a nobleman’s hall, 
And will see a shop right in church? 
Il. 
We're often turned over by fingers and feet, 
We're found where the farmer takes refuge 
_ from heat, 
We're a part of your school-book and bound 
to be read, 
Yet one thing is certain, ere Christmas 
we're dead. 
3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
In jury, not in case. 
In furrow, not in trace. 
In answer, not in talk. 
ln eagle, not in hawk. 
My first and second sweet 
Make summer joys complete. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Exist is one; a fish is two; 
An article is third; 
And fourth is garb for me and you. 
My whole, you may have heard, 
Is one sent forth—a 7) fair— 
Important messages to bear. 
Il. 
When the summer sun is high, 
Bright against the clear blue sky 
Hangs my first, now red, now blue, 
Sometimes yellow, to our View. 
We should not my next if we 
Sought nry first on bush or tree; 
Though a lad of world-wide fame 
Found one once when Christmas came, 
And not on a bush or tree, 
But in a house alone sat he. 
Boys who wealth and riches will, 
Be my whole, you'll have your fill. 


5. 
FUR AND FEATHERS. 
Thirty Concealed Animals. 


After one rebuff alone, I came long ago 
to the conclusion that while the hunter of 
fur-, feather- and horn-bearing animals 

undermines his health in his search, in chill alti- 
tudes or in the tropics, becoming the negro’s 
prey, often disabled, sometimes lost, riches, even 
fniifions, will not tempt me to share his sport. No 
cockney need e’er try to go at all; nor a monk, 
eving everything askance, tottering in his buckled 
shoes in a way akin to staggering. No; it must 
be a very smart, enduring man, firm in knee and 
ankle, to clamber at ease all day over an Alp a 
eat couldn’t scale, even with his meagre belong- 
ings and plenty of oxygen to breathe. No wonder 
he comes home with a look of pride I deride and 
regret on his wan face! 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
Keeping —— than ever, she —— the past, 
And smothers her heart with its deep, deep 


Under diamonds and and trinkets like these. 
But alas! for the love she had to refuse. 











Il. 
fancies filled my throbbing brain, 
And —— grew my sense of pain, 
So I —— him to come again. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mignonette, Edelweis, Morning-glory, Ole- 
ander, Rose, Ivy, Arbutus, Lily, Dahlia, Azalias, 
Yarrow—Memorial day. 

2. He, rose—heroes. 

8. 1. Washington. 2. Putnam. 3. Standish. 4. 
Paul Jones. 5. Scott and Andrew Jackson. 6. 
Wolfe. 7. Molly Pitcher. 8. Pope. 9. Lawrence. 
10. Ethan Allen. 11. John Smith. 12. Taylor and 
13. Lafayette. 14. Warren. 
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Tne SEAL FisHertes.—The United States 


government attempted to make a_ temporary 
arrangement with Great Britain that joint meas- 
ures be taken for the better protection of the 
seal herds against indiscriminate slaughter, but 
the attempt was unsuccessful, partly perhaps 
because the British commission which investi- 
gated the subject last year does not believe the 
extinction of the herds to be so imminent as the 
American commission thinks it to be. Both 
governments have reappointed the commissioners 
who investigated the subject last year to make 
another investigation this season, and the United 
States has assigned three revenue cutters to 
patrol duty to prevent depredations on the herds. 


Under the existing agreement, the way will be | 


open to new arrangements next year. 

THe “RESERVE SQuADRON.”—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is establishing at the League 
Island Navy-Yard, near Philadelphia, a “reserve 
squadron” of naval vessels not needed for imme- 
diate and active use. The cruiser Columbia, 
and possibly some of the smaller cruisers, together 
with most of the coast-defence monitors, will be 
kept there. ‘The ships will not be wholly 
dismantled, as formerly when “laid up” in 
ordinary, but will retain their heavy armament, 
and several officers and a small crew will be left 
on each. They will be so nearly in readiness 
for use that not more than twenty days will be 
needed to fit them to go to sea. One reason for 
the establishment of the “reserve squadron” is 
the saving of expense; but the chief reason is 
that modern war-ships require such large crews 
to man them fully that our force is insufficient. 


JAPAN AND Russia IN KorEA.—The little 
kingdom of Korea, whose affairs furnished the 
ostensible provocation of the war between Japan 
and China, and whose king has recently been 
under the guardianship of Russia, has passed 
under what is practically a joint protectorate of 
Japan and Russia. The two governments have 
signed an agreement by which each is to station 
a limited force of troops in Korea for the protec- 
tion of their settlements. Both powers also agree 
to give Korea financial aid; Japan is to control 
the telegraph lines, except a new line to Seoul, 
which Russia is to build. This agreement seems 
to settle rivalries which at one time wore rather a 
threatening aspect. 


ELECTRICAL TRAINS.—An important exper- 


iment has been made on the New York & New | 


England Railroad, which seems to establish the 
fact that trains propelled by electricity can be 
run on the tracks used for steam trains, without 
interference with the regular traffic. An electrical 
train was run between Berlin and Hartford, a 
distance of thirteen miles, on a regular schedule, 
between two trains drawn by steam locomotives 
in the ordinary way. The power was conveyed 
by the use of a third rail in the centre of the 
track, and no intermediate feeders were used. 
‘The distance was covered in eighteen minutes. 

A Curious ERRor.—The importance which 
often attaches to a single word has been 
emphasized in a curious way in New Jersey. 
The legislature at its last session took favorable 
action on a proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion prohibiting all kinds of gambling. 
way the word “prohibited’’ was altered to “‘pro- 
vided” in the amendment as acted on, and the 
error is so serious that the legislature has been 
called together in special session to rectify it. 

AN ArRmiIstTICeE.—The Turkish government 
delayed for several days its answer to the 
proffered mediation of the powers, and then 
declined to consider an armistice until satisfactory 
terms of peace were presented. Later, it made 
demands, including the annexation of Thessaly, 
and the payment of a war indemnity of ten 
million pounds. During the interval, the Greek 
force which had been acting on the aggressive in 
Epirus was forced back to the frontier, and the 
main Greek army in Thessaly was driven back 
from its line of defence at Domokos. At length 
strong representations from Russia, attended 
with Bulgarian preparations for mobilizing 
troops, forced Turkey to consent to an armistice. 


THE UNITEDSTATES SENATE.—The vacant 
seat in the Senate from Florida has been filled 
by the election of Stephen R. Mallory, Democrat, 
who formerly represented the first Florida district 
in the House of Representatives. This leaves 


but a single vacancy, that from Oregon, creden- | ¢ 


tials for which were presented by Mr. Corbett, 
who was appointed by the governor after the 
legislature failed to elect. The validity of this 
appointment is in question. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 


who have recently died are John Lowell of | 


Massachusetts, who was for nearly twenty years 


a judge of the United States District and Cireuit | 


courts, and an eminent authority on bankruptcy, 
patent and admiralty laws; and Richard Coke, 


who was for two terms governor of Texas, and | 


for eighteen years represented it in the Senate. 


In some | 
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| | 4o STAMP S,Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 
. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS! 3” mennene mixed Victoria,Cape, 
' Indi ‘2, Japan, ete., with Sta amp 
| Album,only 10c. New %-page prie 2e-list FR 
| Approval Sheets, 50% com. Agents Wanted. 
| We buy old stamps. 24-page Buying List, 10c. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo., Est. 1885. 
Saved un any wheel ordered 
$20 TO 50 from us. Largest stock in 
Send todas All makes i& L models $i $10 to. 50 
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| Baow N-LEWIS CYCLE Co., Ohienps: 


FIREWORKS FOR JULY 4th. 











by selling our goods. Send us your ad- 
dress at once ona postal card. Address, 
BATES FIREWORKS COMPANY, Box 1540, Boston, Mass. 


It Hulls Strawberries ! ! 








, Mass. 








A CAMERA FREE 


for selling our beautiful Wall Papers. The prices are 
so low it will take only ten days * - one. pene 

10 cents’ posase for Free Sam mples NTHONY 
| MILLS CO., 94 Walnut Street, hiladelphia, Pa. 


its Wanted—A handsome 
German silver - A name- 
plate, an ornament and pro- 
tection, easy to put on, no 
screws; by mail 50c. Walter 
Mfg.Co., 144 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success, Hundreds 
succe only treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.”” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, 
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RUBBER STAMP Co, £1. NEW HAVEN, Coxn. 
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RN a BICYCLE 


AN BIG) Sit —_ 
‘New aoe Grade 96 models, 
guaranteed, $17 10 $25. 





B. H. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, mn. 





ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


“Bob” Burdette in a recent lecture said that it 
was not work that killed people. No one ever 
died from hard work. It was impure foods and 
bad habits that caused a large per cent. of the 
deaths. 

The coffee-drinking habit has slain millions. A 
well-known physician said a short time ago that 
he believed it caused more deaths every four 
years than the late Civil War. But few people 
know of the long train of diseases that follow the 
constant pouring in of the poisonous alkaloids of 
coffee into the stomach. 

Some time ago a specialist, after a great deal of 
study, discovered that the mixing of a number of 
grains and their proper preparation would produce 
a beverage that had the deep, seal brown color of 
Mocha coffee and the taste of the milder and more 
expensive grades of Java, but instead of tearing 
down the system it would build it up. He called 


small way at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Now it takes two large factories to supply the 
demand. 

Physicians who have tried it are recommending 
this healthful beverage as a cure for nervousness 
and dyspepsia. It is more economical than coffee, 
a 25-cent package making more than twice the 





will. 
* . * * * * 7 . * * 
The success of Postum has led imitators to put 
substitutes on the market. Be sure you get the 
genuine. Look for the red seals and the trade- 
mark, “It makes red blood.” 





doesn't sig- 
nify that the 


Acme Bicycle 


is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 
prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
tailer’s commission, we could never see. 

Write for our splendid new catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE CO., 


P. O. Box Y. Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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Boys and Girls can get a Large Box of Fireworks | 
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it Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and started in a | 


amount of beverage that the same value of coffee 
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Y HE JEWEL is not one of those so-called American watches 
W which have clock mainsprings and small clock movements, 
W enclosea ma brass case, nickel-plated and shaped like a watch. 
W The Jewel HAS a Genuine Duplex Watch Movement, is 
Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting, has a Jeweled Balance Wheel 
and a Nickel Silver Case; neatly chased. 
Watches of its grade ever manufactured. 
COMPANION readers is $2.50, post-paid. 
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A WATCH for Gentlemen. 





Any Companion Subscriber who will send us only Two 
New Subscriptions, or One New Subscription and 50 cents 
additional, will be entitled to one of these fine Watches. 


Postage is 10 cents extra. 


It is one of the best 
Its price to 


JUNE 3, 1897. 























Bibles. 


Teacher's Bible. 


This Bible is strongly bound in Durable Leather Covers, 
with Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, and Gold Edge. 


Size of Page, 8 x 6 inches. 


B Hig BIBLE is illustrated with Colored Maps. 

Helps to the study of the Bible, comprising copious 
explanatory notes and tables illustrative of Scripture history 
and the characteristics of Bible Lands, with a complete index 
of subjects, a concordance, and a dictionary of proper names. 
The Bagster Bible is invaluable to Ministers, Sunday-School 
Scholars and all interested in Bible Study. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 


Any Companion Subscriber who will send us One New 
Subscription at $1.75 will be entitled to one of these superb 
Postage on Bible, 15 cents. 


This Offer will not hold after September 20, 1897. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Miass. 


It has also 
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NATURE ‘AND:SCIENCE | 


CAMELS IN THE SNow.—Troops of camels, 
brought from Mongolia, are employed in winter | 
to carry supplies and materials to and from the | 
gold placers of eastern Siberia, and the spectacle | 
presented by a long line of these “ships of the 
desert,” tramping solemnly across the snows of | 
a Siberian steppe, is described as extremely 
singular. Camels require only about half as 
much daily food as horses, but on the other 
hand, they have to be liberally supplied with 
salt. Where the country is so wild that neither | 
roads nor tracks exist, reindeer are employed 
instead of horses or camels, and they find their 
own living en route, by uncovering, beneath the 
snow, a kind of gray lichen on which they are | 
able to subsist. | os 


MIGRATION OF BAtTs.—It appears that | 
several species of bats migrate southward in| 
winter and northward in summer, after the | 
manner of birds. Some bats which are found | 
during the warm months as far north as Maine | 
and the Adirondack Mountains, start for the | 
South in the autumn and spend the winter in 
South Carolina and Georgia, returning with the 
sun at the beginning of the next summer season. 

GETTING PERFUME FROM FLOWERS.—A | 
Frenchman has found a method of extracting | 
the perfume of flowers without crushing or killing 
the blossoms. It consists in immersing the | 
flowers in water which, as it becomes charged | 
with the odor, is gradually withdrawn, while 
fresh water takes its place. Afterward the 
perfume is isolated from the water with the aid 
of ether. It is said that by this method some | 
flowers whose perfume had never before Tl 
extracted have been successfully treated. The 
process has been notably efficient in the case of | 
the lily-of-the-valley. | 

“THE WEEPING OF THE VINE.’’—A<After the 
spring pruning in the vineyards water is seen 
trickling down the stems, and in France this is 
poetically called the “‘weeping of the vine.” 
Professor Cornu, a botanist, has recently studied 
this phenomenon, and he says it is due to the 
abundant absorption of water by the roots of the 
vine in springtime. The water is forced through 
all the branches and stems to their very tips, and | 
where they are cut by the pruner it oozes out like | 
tear-drops. 


THE EVOLUTION OF Mom EY.— When Doctor 
Schliemann was digging at the supposed site of | 
Troy, he uncovered the remains of several | 
ancient cities which had been built, one after | 
another, on the same hill. In the second layer 
from the bottom he discovered masses of silver | 
in the form of axe-heads. Doctor Gitze now 
suggests that these were intended, not for imple- | % 
ments, but for money. Bronze axe-heads have | 
also been discovered in ancient remains, mingled | 
with metal pieces in the form of rings, in such a \ 
manner as to suggest that all alike were intended | 
to serve as money; and the conclusion is drawn 
that, in ancient times, the metal axe-head had 
come to be a popular unit of value for purposes 
of barter. After it had disappeared as actual 
money, the memory of it, according to this 
theory, was preserved in the coins of Tenedos, 
which bore the figure of an axe-head. Doctor 
Gétze also suggests that the “wedge of gold” 
which Achan stole from the spoils of Jericho, 
and for the stealing of which Joshua had him 
stoned to death, was a specimen of the ancient 
axe-head money. 

THE BATTLE AGAINST DIPHTHERIA.— 
Doctor Smirnow, a Russian physician, has | 
devised a new method of procuring antitoxin for | 
diphtheria, and his experiments are described as 
highly successful. He prepares his antitoxin, or 
curative serum, by submitting diphtheritic poison 
to electrical decomposition. In this way he 
reduces its virulence to a point at which it can be 
safely injected into the blood of an animal. The 
animal thus treated is not only rendered immune | 
to diphtheria, but if already suffering from the 
disease, is cured. The new antitoxin can be 
prepared very quickly, and it is said to be much 
more effective in its operation than the older 
form, which requires weeks for its preparation. 
Doctor Smirnow has not yet, however, experi- 
mented with human subjects, his most important | 
patients being dogs, which of all animals are 
said to be perhaps the most susceptible to 
diphtheria poison. 
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TYPESETTING BY ELEcTRICITY.—A St. 
Touis inventor has patented a device by means 
of which a typesetter, using a machine with 
Keys resembling those of a typewriting:instru- 
ment, produces a perforated strip of paper each 
of whose perforations represents a printed char- 
acter. When the perforated strip is run through 
an electrical transmitter, connected by wires 
with distant typesetting machines, properly 
adjusted for the purpose, the type can be simul- 
taneously set in as many different printing-offices 
as may be connected in the circuit. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, ay be entirely prevented by the use 
- Burnett’s Cocoaine. 








Standard ’97 Models at 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 


BICYCLES P--4 limited time we offer 


special inducements. for pric es and unique 
catalogue now. Su a tore LE Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





| This Genuine Sterling Silver Bicycle 


Name Plate. 


Size of Plate, 
14 x 1% inches, 


Mailed everywhere for 25 cents. 


Neat, stron 
Strap and buckle. 











Money refunded 
if not satistactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= 
Useful and decorative. 


ALBERT BROS., 
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COMPANION. 


EVERYBODY whe rides a 
Bic ycle should have the 


Rubber Pedal Attachment. 


Changes Rat Trap to Rubber 
Pedals in ten sosenes. without 
bolts or rivets Sets of two 
mailed for 50c -by ELASTIC TIP 
Pat. Apr. 20, 1897. CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston; 
735 Market St.) San Franciseo; 115 Lake St., "Chieago. 
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“BROOKS” 

SPRING SEAT POST 
The Original. The Best. Thousands in 
use. Takes away all jolt and jar. Fits 
any wheel. Can use any saddle. If your 
dealer don't have it, will be sent on trial, 
. O. D. — satisfaction guaranteed. Insist 
on having a “Brooks” upon your new wheel. 

BROOKS SPRING SEAT POST CO. 
1540 Marquette Lo. 3 - Ch 
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BOOKKEEPING 


Shorthand; M and al 
Drawing; Machine — n; cen Marine 
and Locomotive Engineering; Architecture; f 


Railroad, 31 COURSES Hydraulic 


Municipal, & Bridge 
Engiueering; Sarveying and Mapping; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb’g; Electricity; 
Mining; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 


au who GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


wed Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, (rcr="” 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 


* > anywhere to any one with 
s A) 


privilege to examine at low- 
SS 


est wholesale prices. Guar- 
— — \antee as repre ted or 
Ny VA 
i\S <N 
CASH BUYERS’ 











Carts, Surries, 















A j/money refunded. Send for 


> monials Free. Addr. (in fae) 
unten. 158 W.Van Buren St.,B-177,CHICAG 
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the De Long 


Hook and Eye cannot 


possibly slip open except 


at the will of the wearer. 


See that 


hump > ~ 





Send two cents in stamps —~ 
beautiful book, LITTLE MIS 
FIDGET and her friends, to 


RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Shoes that Wear Like Iron. 


FOR THE BOYS. 
Our $2.00 “E ee elsior” is made in 
chocolate ‘Vici’ Kid, also in 
lack, Wine, 
Fully warranted. 
Men’s sizes, 


2.75. 


OUR “MASCOT” BICYCLE SHOE 

Horse Hide, = tough ane flexible. 
All , B1.2 

EL£xpressage Me. pared aon ail. our Shoes. 

R. HAYFORD KIMBALL & (6., 


Haverhill, Mass. 
SESESESESI VEERBVEBREESLRRSS + 
ahapete. | Suits, Silk Walking Skirts, 


8; its, Capes, Jackets, Silk Waists, Etc., Etc 

In al the beautiful effects at one-half retail- 
ers’ prices. Our catalogue No. 45 describes 
thou all, mailed free, with samples of cloth. 


*5= gb 
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This m: aguiticent black figured Brilliant- 


ine skirt, full width, lined with Rustleine 
and interlined, velvet binding; worth $3.50; x 
only 5. Also, of pure brocaded silk in 


Grosgr: xin or Taffeta, 
with Rustleine and interlined, velvet binding ; 
worth #10.00; our price only ®! 

This five-piece Bicycle t made of pretty 
tan or gray cotton Covert C loth, with bicycle 
skirt, bloomers, leggins and cap, onl \ 
Positively the best value ever offered. Worth 
at least $10.00. Write for complete catalogue 


and samples of cloths to-day, all free. 
Exclusive Cloak, Suit and Skirt ease. 


178 D B.GROSSMAN 
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vel wide, lined 
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Farxcanenecase: 


illustrated catalog and testi- | 





or Russet Calf. | 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., says: 
**T regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.’’ 


Xo 
_ As 
and Swen 
pF Sur PaSSes ait Others By 
ZY) 
Rigid Bracket, Fits Fork or Head. 
Light at Any Angle. 
Reversible Reservoir. 
Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


4 EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE. MERIDEN, CONN 
Stores : 28-yo WW. Broadway, N.V. 63 Pearl St., Boston. 


A Prize of $200 


«. 1S OFFERED ... 


FOR THE BEST POEM, 


Not exceeding Twenty Lines, on Machine-Made 


Ceylon and India Tea. 


Only one prize is offered, but poems found suit- 
able will be purchased from competitors. This 
method is considered more likely to give satisfac- 
tion than a long list of graded awards. 

Poems may be signed with name or with nom 
de plume for identification and must be sent 
by Mail Only previous to August 1, 1897, 
addressed “ Ceylon and India Tea Prize Poem,” 
care of J. Walter Thompson Co., Times Build- 
ing, New York. 

No MSS. will be returned. The award will 
be made by three literary people and announced 
before October 1st, and the poems published in 
leading papers. 

















98 "s" WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY ®D exact reprint 


ofthe vor edi- 
D A 





tion Ww: RE 
$10. 00. "Enlarged by Chauncey 
Goodrich, Professor in Yale Col- 
Contains every word that 
oah Webster ever defined and 
10, 000 additional words, over 100, 
000 words, has over170 0 pages,an- 
appendix of 10,000 words, flags 
all nations in5 colors, ilfus- 
trations wt a very fine picture 
of Noah ter. A Mammoth 
Book, wei Aen about 5pounds, is 
10 inches igh, 8 inches wideand 
3 inches thick. Beautifully 
bound in fullcloth with silver 
and gold ornamentation and 
marbled edges. = BOUND.IN FULL 


SHEEP, $1.45. (VER x BEST.) 


S| OUR OFFER Mention this pa- 


per, send us 98 cents for cloth, 
or $1.48 for Sheep Binding and we will send the Dictionary 
JENTS COIN MONEY ns these 
delay, order to-day. 
SEARS, ROBBUGK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


BeoWRITER 


There are 22,000 newspapers in the U. 8. The 

demand for writers is never ceasing. The work 

is remunerative and desirable. Journalism in 

all its branches can be suce essfully 

taught by mail. Hundre 

of students ovenputene f 

Study during your spare 

time. Practical work 

from the start. Catalog 

and particulars free. 
The Sprague Cor, 

School of Journalism, @ 

18% Telephone Building, 

Detroit, Mich, 









































KKK IKEA 


Watch an Chain 


For One Day’s Work. 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also 
Chain and Charm, to 








Boys and Girls for . b F 
selling 1) slozen pack The following figures or metaphors on the 
ages 0 uine at 10 Thi , ‘inc arta tye cal 

cents per package. Union of Boiling Water with India and Ceylon 


Tea must be included in the poem: 
1.—A Teaspoonful of Ceylon and India Tea 
is like a maiden’s heart, pure and unsullied. 


Send your full ad- 
dress by return mail 
and _we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, 
7: a large Premium 


2.—The boiling water represents theman. The 


This is an Amer- : “ 
ican Watch. Nickel. warmth of his love extracts and sets free the 
ated ase pen ‘ , 
ace, Heavy Beveled strength and sweetness of the maiden’s heart, 
Crystal. It is guar and thus assimilates all her goodness and purity. 


The water must be boiling (carry on the meta- 
phor) or the true essence is not extracted. 
3.—The Teapot is the altar where the marriage 
ceremony is performed; in other words, five 
minutes’ infusion or ceremony make the two into 
one life. 
4.—The liquid tea is the married life, free from 
bitterness, wholesome, refreshing, and two in 
one, goes forth doing good to all: soothing, com- 
forting and invigorating. 
5.—Sugar and cream are like riches and lux- | 
ury. To many, life is incomplete without them, 
though some think that they spoil its fragrance. 
6.—All other teas, being soiled by the touch of 
many unclean hands (here metaphor), can only 
make unhappy unions, resulting in nerve dis- 
turbance and repulsion. 


rate Time, and with 
prover care should 
ast Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 


Concord Junction, Mass. 


Pag: 
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2000 People 


Who Suffered from 


Hay-=Fever 
or Asthma 


| 
Unite in praising our tr t. 
Why hesitate to 


Try It Yourself ! 








We’ll send you our 136-page book, “Asthma 
and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay Cured,” 
with the 2000 names and addresses and blanks 


for free examination by mail, if you will send 
your name and mention THE COMPANION. 


Address Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





This 













Little Lady 


| 

by selling among friends Baker’s Teas, Spices, Baking Powder, Etc. | 
You can do as well! Just send your full address on postal fora cata- | 
logue and price list. 
of rewards if you help to introduce Baker’s Teas, Etc. 
You can Earn a Tricycle by selling 30 lbs.; 


75 Ibs.; 
Bicycle, 200 Ibs. ; 











Her 
icycle 





EARNED» 


They give all particulars and offer a choice | 


a Boys’ Bicycle, | 
Bicycle, roo Ibs.; Ladies’ or Gents’ high-grade 
Solid Silver Watch and Che ain, 25 !bs.; 
Gold Watch and Chain, 50 lbs.; Gold Ring, 10 lbs.; 
Typewriter, 22 Ibs.; Autoharp, 25 lbs.; Crescent Cam- 
era, ro lbs.; mother can have a Sewing Machine, go lbs. ; 
or a pair of Lace Curtains, 8 lbs.; or a Dinner Set, 


Girls’ 





50 Ibs. You can get a Gramophone or Talking Machine | 
ior 35 lbs. 
Mr. Baker pays all Express or Freight on Cash 
Orders. Send him your full address to-day. | 






W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. | 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woes eee of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 

given for fi.re—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express oney - Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever request 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite aed 
name on your paper, which shows -to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must. be notified by letter when a subscriber 
Wwish@® his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Lofiers should be addressed and drafts made payable 
‘0 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CATCHING COLD. 


A cold is popularly supposed to follow an 
exposure of the body, or some part of it, to a low 
temperature. This belief, however, is not strictly 
eorrect, for colds may be brought about by a 
change of temperature in either direction, and 
often “catching heat’? would be the more correct 
expression. 

It is doubtless within the experience of every 
one to have felt the first stuffiness of an oncoming 
cold in the head soon after entering an overheated 
room. Fhe sufferer blames the outside cold for 
this, but the real culprit is the inside heat, which 
is, perhaps, made more potent for evil by, the 
stagnation of the impurity-laden air. 

In summer as well as in winter, a cold often 
arises from exposure of certain portions of the 
body to a current of air, especially if the person 
is at the same time perspiring freely. There are 
four points on the surface of the body which seem 
to be specially sensitive to draughts. 

These susceptible areas, which some one has 
aptly dubbed “cold spots,” are the parts through 
which a chill most easily excites the nervous 
disturbance which is at the bottom of all colds; 
for the microbes which are believed to be the 
active agents in producing a cold cannot act as 
long as the nervous equilibrium of the mucous 
membranes is maintained. 

One of these cold spots, which is so well 
known as hardly to need mention, is the back 
part of the head and neck. The feet constitute 
another universally recognized portal through 
which mischief comes. Wet feet are generally 
looked upon as specially dangerous, but wet feet 
are powerless for ill so long as they are not cold. 
A pedestrian might walk all day with wet feet 
and suffer no harm; but let him stop for any 
length of time, so as to permit of a slowing of the 
local circulation, and the wet feet will quickly 
become chilled feet and the mischief be done. 

Another vulnerable area is the abdomen. The 
sterner sex, which is also the wiser in matters of 
dress, usually keeps this vital part well protected 
against atmospheric influences; but woman, with 
curious inconsistency, carefully protects her 
shoulders and wraps up her throat whenever she 
goes out, but will face a bitter wind with never a 
thought of shielding her body with anything more 
substantial than light undergarments and a thin 
cloth skirt. 

Finally, there is another peculiarly sensitive 
area, the existence of which is not even suspected 
by many of its most frequent victims. This cold 
spot is located in the shins. Men are especially 
prone to take cold through this channel, since the 
ordinary overcoat leaves the legs below the knees 
but little protected. 

Street-cars and omnibuses are responsible for 
most of our shin-caught colds, and as regards 
their evil influence in this respect, the heated 
cars are the worst, for the draughts that piay 
about the suffering passengers’ legs afford just 
that sudden change from high to low temperature 
in which the imp of catarrh, a bacillus of polysyl- 
labic appellatives, most delights. 


—_o——_ 


TWO BOYS. 


There was once a Boston boy who had an 
original idea. He read among the “Wants” of an 
evening paper this advertisement: 

WANTED—A boy, neat and smart, who can 
write alegible hand. Address, in the handwriting 
of the applicant, P. O. Box No. —. 

The boy mailed his application that night, and 
the next morning, bright and early, went to the 
post-office. Stationing himself opposite Box No. 
——, he waited to see the man who should open it. 

He waited an hour or more, until a neatly 
dressed gentleman opened the box, drew out a 
score of letters and walked away. The boy 
followed him, and as he was about entering his 
office, addressed him with, “Are you the gentleman 
who advertised for a boy?” 

“Yes, but I directed all applications to be 
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addressed to Box No. —. I didn’t wish to be | 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
| fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford & Co., N. ¥.(Adv. 


bothered with callers.” 

“That's all right, sir. You’ll find my application 
among the letters in that package”—pointing to 
the letters the man held in his hand—*but I 
thought I’d like to see the man who wanted a 
boy, so I watched for you.” 


“You did, did you? Well, you’ve got ‘sand,’ I 


see. Call in an hour, and I'll let you know if I 
wish to hire you.” 

The boy went away, returned and was employed. 
The gentleman was as much influenced by the 
lad’s originality as by his handwriting. 

A few weeks afterward the boy told of his 
success to another lad, who thought he, too, 
would work the “watching” plan. Therefore 
when he saw in the evening paper, “Wanted—a 
boy,” with directions to address a certain post- 
office box, he mailed his application, and by seven 
o’clock the next morning was in the post-office 
corridor, watching to see what sort of a man 
would open Box No. —. 

He waited and waited, until after nine o’clock, 
but no one opened that box. He had grown tired 
of pacing to and fro when he was suddenly and 
roughly addressed by the official guardian of the 
corridor: 

“See here, boy, what are you loafing about here 
for? You’ve been here over two hours, doing 
nothing but look at those boxes! Now get, or I'll 
run you in!” 

He “got” away, musing over the fact that good 
luck, like lightning, seldom strikes twice in the 
same place. 


A NOVEL LADDER. 


A ladder is made to be walked on, but a human 
ladder is a novelty, and sometimes a grand 
novelty. Such a ladder came into requisition in 
New York not very long ago. But after all, 
though the act was novel, the actor was but one 
in the long line of men and women who, in life’s 
emergencies, are always on hand to exhibit that 
spirit of courageous self-forgetfulness which 
makes the looker-on feel that there is something 
grand left in humanity yet. 


It was but the old story of a tenement-house on 
fire, and a small crowd of frightened escaping 
tenants. They came down the fire-escapes in 
desperate haste, before the firemen arrived upon 
the scene. But between the last rung of the 
ladder and the ground was a drop of ten feet. 

The light, flimsy ladder swayed beneath the 
weight of the most venturesome tenant, who stood 
irresolute, frightened to take the big drop, and 
unable to return, for above was an ever-increasing 
weight of human beings pressing downward. It 
was a moment of peril, and it threatened to be 
one of catastrophe. But just then the janitor 
stepped forward, self-possessed and self-forgetful. 
Standing on the stoop he reached up and found 
that his arms could just grasp the end of the 
shaky ladder. 

“Climb over me,” he cried, and stood his ground, 
holding on to the flimsy ladder, while men, women 
and children scrambled over him to a place of 
safety. By means of that human ladder they all 
reached the ground. 


HE WAS ALIVE. 


The grenadiers of the famous “Old Guard” will 
never be forgotten in France as long as the 
memory of brave men shall live in the national 
heart. But some of them, at least, were as bright 
as they were brave, as the following trustworthy 
anecdote bears witness: 

One fine morning, after peace had been con- 
cluded between France and Russia, the two 
emperors, Napoleon and Alexander, were takin 
a short walk, arm in arm, around the palace par 
at Erfurt. As the sepennenes the sentinel, who 
stood at the foot of the grand staircase, the man, 


who was a grenadier of the guard, presented 
arms. The Emperor of France turned, and point- 
ing with pride 0 a great sear that divided the 
grenadier’s face, said: 


“What do you think, my brother, of soldiers 
who can survive such wounds as that?” 

“And you,” answered Alexander, “what do you 
think of soldiers who can inflict them?” 

Without stirring an inch from his position, or 


changing the expression of his face in the least, | 


the stern old grenadier himself replied gravely: 
“The man who did it is dead.” 


HE GOT THE GOLD. 


Banks are so well able to protect themselves 
that most readers will enjoy the following account 
of how an unsophisticated customer secured a 
slight advantage over one of them. We borrow 
the story from an English paper. 


A poor Irishman went to the office of an Irish 
bank and asked for change in gold for fourteen 
one-pound Bank of Ireland notes. The cashier 
at once replied that the Cavan Bank only cashed 
its own notes, 

“Then would ye gie me Cavan notes for these?” 
asked the countryman in his simple way. 

“Certainly,” said the cashier, handing out the 
fourteen notes as desired. 

The Irishman took the Cavan notes, but imme- 
diately returned them to the official, saying: 
“Would ye gie me gold for these, sir?” 

And the cashier, caught in his own trap, was 
obliged to do it. 


NOT UNLUCKY. 


The London Mail tells a good story about cycles 
made to sell and not to run. 


A well-known woman of title had several times 
had a man from the cycle-maker’s to execute 
various repairs to her machine—repairs which 
were necessary on account of the firm’s careless 
workmanship. Her —— little girl happened 
to be watching the work with great interest, and 
remarked to the mechanic: 

“Don’t you think mamma’s very unlucky with 
her bike?” 

“Unlucky, did yer ym was the man’s reply. 
“Why, her ladyship’s alive still, aint she? Well, 
some of our customers aint.” 


An _ English rector, in restoring the parish 
church, had erected a stone pulpit. “I don’t 
usually like a stone pulpit,” said the bishop; “I 
usually prefer a wooden one, something more 
suited to the preacher inside.” 


PROBABLY the only man whose employer ever 
congratulated him upon the shortness of his 
accounts was a newspaper writer 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme | 











CYCLISTS, Scholars, Business, Traveling Men, 
send 10 cents for Vest Pocket Lunch in Case. 
Address, /lorlick’s Malted Milk Tablets, Racine, Wis. 





VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or 
G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure BA N J 0 


Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


10c. WHIRL i» WIND. 10c. 
Latest Cycle Novelty. To be worn on the 
cap or blouse. The frame is ster- 
ling silver plated, with gold plated 
wheels, which revolve when rid- 
ing. Exact size 1x1% in. Price, 
each, 10c.; per doz., $1. Cata.free. 
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cLER, Box Y, Attleboro, Mass. 
“Frozen F 

Ni REE. 

Dainties” —— 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 
Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

the world-renowned White Mountain 

Freezers, we_ send it absolutely free b 

ost-paid mail, A postal-eard request will 

ring you one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion The Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


% Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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EVERYTHING FOR 
CHILDRENS WEAR 











For Special Purposes. 


To prevent “Toeing In.” Gives the little 
foot just the correction needed,neat,dressy $2, 0 0 


Shoes to support weak ankles, without 
discomfort to the wearer, . nig ae $1 .5O0 


Our Catalogue 


(sent free for four cents’ postage) brings 
all the advantages of clothing children at 
the “Children’s Store” within the reach 
of every home in the U.S. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 3} 
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Royal 
Worcester 


Cycles 























se for the uniform price of $100 
to every one. Such superb qual- 
ity cannot be supplied for less. 
Our MIDDLETOWN CYCLES—$60— 
are the sort usually sold for $100. 
We invite your strictest examina- 
tion. Send for catalogues—free. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO., 17 Murray St., N.Y. 
Factories: Middletown, Conn. ; Worcester, Mass. 














History made 
LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved. 
Sweetness and 


purity of tone 
have made 


THE NEW PF vin witeoe 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BEL 





LS 
widely known and universally appreciated. 
The acme of excellence. The ideal of perfection. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 





























prices in June. 


high-grade wheels—sold 


wheel at any price. 


Chicago. 








ANY people expect to buy Bicycles at reduced 
There will be no change in 
the price of Crescents for they are absolutely 


body—all the year—and honest prices need no change. 
Crescent Bicycles (‘70,000 sold in 1896) are built 
on honor and sold on their merits—have a more 
expensive equipment than any other Bicycle. 
popular wheel at the standard price, and no better 
Crescent Agents Everywhere. 


Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. New York. 


“see (0 area: i ot ~_ 





at same price to every- 


The 








y Month a 
CRESCENT Month 
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A Queer Panther-Trap. 


There are very few instances on record of a 
full-grown panther being trapped alive; and in 


most cases where this has really happened the | 


captors have been experienced men, fully equipped 
with ingenious appliances for accomplishing their 
purpeses. But my old friend, Tobias—more 
commonly called ‘“Tobe’’—Shackett, tells of a 
trapping adventure he had when a boy, that is 
about the oddest thing of its kind I ever heard of. 

In Tobe’s younger days there was plenty of 
wild land in New England, and it was not at all 
uncommon for panthers and bears to come down 
off the mountains, and carry away the farmer’s 
sheep and lambs. Tobe had frequently heard 
the scream of a “catamount’’ on the heavily 
wooded hills back of his father’s log house, and 
had even seen one of the great, tawny cats 
creeping along the edge of the hill-pasture, on a 
certain October evening, when he went for the 


cows. 

Still Tobe, like most boys of the good old days, 
had no especial fear of panthers, bears or 
wildeats, and used to go fishing, or roaming in 
the woods, entirely 
unconcernedly as boys do nowadays. 

One fine June morning Tobe started on a 
fishing expedition to Cascade Brook, one of the 
largest trout-streams in the Green Mountains. 
It was one of those rapid, leaping brooks, that 
rush down from mountain-side to valley, over 
great, tilting tables of rock, roaring and tumbling, 
whirling in deep, sunless pools, foaming and 
fretting through narrow clefts, and thundering 
over ledges in white-edged waterfalls. 

Along the sloping rock-plateaus, here and 


unarmed, and quite as | 
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thing! Right on the edge of the brook, concealed 
from the panther at the moment he leaped by 
the body of the deer, was a deep pot-hole. 
the deer slipped from under the outstretched 
claws of the panther, the latter found himself 





into which, in the twinkling of an eye, his lithe, 
| Shrinking body plunged! ‘Tobe, looking on in 
wide-eyed, open-mouthed amaze, saw the savage 
| creature disappear, and heard a howl of rage 
| and pain, as the panther struck the side of the 
well, and rolled in a heap down to the bottom. 


ance of the whole tragic scene! In an instant 
what had been one of the strangest and most 
exciting of woodland pictures was as completely 
wiped out as if it had never been. The deer had 
bounded away into the woods; the panther had 
vanished in the bowels of the earth, and the 
smooth incline of rock was as bare and innocent- 
looking as if nothing more important than a 
squirrel had ever crossed it. 

Tobe, however, expected every moment to see 
the angry, yellow head of the panther reappear 
above the edge of the pot-hole, and he hastily 
made preparations for flight by breaking his 
birch fishpole at the tip, and winding his line on 
the little spool thus formed. 
| ‘Two, four, five minutes passed, and still there 
was no sign of a resurrected panther. Once or 
twice Tobe thought he heard a scream of rage 
rising above the thunder of the brook, but perhaps 
it was only his imagination. He waited and 
waited, until finally his heart stopped beating 
with such feverish, trip-hammer force, and he 
began to wonder whether it wouldn’t be safe to 
|} venture a little nearer to the pot-hole, as he 
| thought it possible the panther might have injured 

himself in his fall, and was really unable to climb 
| or jump out of his strange trap. 
| Fifteen minutes passed, and then Tobe could 





there, were what the boys called “pot-holes,” | restrain his curiosity no longer. He crept out 
wells worn in the solid rock by the swirling | from the bushes, and began to steal down the 
water, as it spun round and round, carrying, | slope of rock with footsteps as light as if he really 


perhaps, in times of freshet, heavy stones that | feared the panther might hear him, in spite of 
ground the rock beneath them, and helped the | It was an exceedingly bold 
J] 


: ror ae ‘ | the roaring water. 
water wear it away. Sometimes these wells | foothardy thing to do. Few men, unarmed, 
Perhaps nobody but 


| would have dared risk it. 
|a boy, with a boy’s thoughtless recklessness, 
| would have done such a venturesome thing. 
But Tobe kept on. And he had hardly gone 
half the distance from the bushes to the pot-hole, 
when a new inspiration struck him. 

| About ten feet above the hole where the 

| panther had disappeared was a large, round 

| boulder, delicately poised on a narrow ridge of 
|rock. Tobe had examined it before, and the 
| thought had occurred to him that it might easily 
| be set rolling, by prying with a stout stick. It 
| seemed to be in such a position that it would 
| roll directly into the pot-hole. Anyway, it 
| would do no harm to try. So Tobe went into the 

woods, found a strong branch of a tree and 
| hastened to the big boulder. His heait was in 
| his mouth again as he pried, for now he could 
| distinctly hear the snarling and screeching of the 
| baffled beast in his deep pit in the rock. But in 
|a@ moment more the big, round stone began to 
| oscillate under the boy’s vigorous prying, and 

then down it plunged from its pinnacle, and 
| went bowling into the yawning hole below! 

It did not fall to the bottom, but lodged some 
five feet above it, where the well was somewhat 
narrower than at the top. And there it stuck as 

were from six to ten feet deep, and measured | tight as a drumhead, effectively imprisoning the 

from three to five feet across the top. As the ‘aging beast beneath. 

brook shrunk, or as the channel changed from| 8 we have said, it did not take Tobe long to 

century to century, the pot-holes would be left | et home that morning. When he had told his 

high and dry; and often one of the big, round | Story, not one of the family would believe him, 
boulders, worn and shaped by the water, would | except his mother. But she finally persuaded his 
lie near at hand, like a giant’s marble, waiting | father and older brother to go back with the boy 
to be rolled down the slope. to the scene of his adventure. When they got 

Tobe always had great success fishing in | there, and saw the rock wedged in the pot-hole, 

Cascade Brook, and although it was some three | 2d heard the growls and snarls of the panther 

or four miles from his home, he seldom went | from beneath the boulder, there was a very 





A MISS. 


trouting anywhere else. The fish were so large 
and handsome, and bit so fast, that it never took 
him long to get as fine a string as he wished. 


And then he would have all the rest of the day | 
to lie and listen to the roar of the brook, or take | 


his tinge going home through the fragrant woods. 

But on this particular summer day Tobe was 
not long in getting home, and he started early, 
too. However, as that is the story, we must 
have a clearer explanation of his haste. 

He had not been long at the brook (the sun 
was not over four hours high) when, as he was 
pushing his way through a fringe of bushes, he 


different expression on their faces, and a very 
different tone in their voices. 

“Well, Tobe,” said his father, “I guess you 
knew what you were talking about, after all!” 

The neighbors were soon summoned, with 
crowbars, pickaxes and guns, and after an hour’s 
work the big stone was sent crashing down upon 
the panther. The animal gave a blood-curdling 
scream, that made some of the men spring back 
inahurry. But that was the end of him. It 
was useless to try to get the crushed beast out of 
his trap, and he was left there in his rock-ribbed 
grave. JAMES BUCKHAM. 


cauzht sight of something on the open shelf of | 


rock below him that caused him to stop and 
crouch down in his tracks. It was a deer, come 
out of the woods to drink in the brook. 


tory to lowering its head; but the wind blew 
from the deer toward the boy, and the roaring of 
the brook prevented the animal’s hearing any 
warning sound. Down went the sleek, grayish- 
brown head; but the snout had hardly touched 
the water when a great, yellowish mass was 
launched into the air from a neighboring tree. 
A crouching panther had made a spring at the 
unsuspecting deer. 
leaped into his throat. He gave an almost 
involuntary shout of warning; but even ere the 
sound smote its ears, the timid deer, as easily 
startled and as quickly apprehensive as a hare, 
bounded swiftly across the stream. 

The panther missed its trembling flank by 





The | 
beautiful creature stood sniffing the air, prepara- | 


The heart of the boy-watcher | 
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Society News. 


The Atlanta Constitution, for some reason 
not clearly apparent, reprints a few personal 
items “from the Turkey Hill correspondence of 
the Mountaintown Gallon Pot.” They seem to 
be rather less important, if possible, than the 
items of a similar kind that are usually found in 
the New York and Boston papers: 


Bud Smith walked out across the field last 
Sunday evening. When he got to the other side 
he turned around and walked back. 

Zack Hendricks has had all his teeth pulled 
and now has to eat mush. 

Tom Green stumped his toe last week. 

A Ld got on Arch Hooper’s nose last Saturday. 
Nothing happened to Abe Tucker. 

We are having considerable weather now. 


| Bob Rogers had his socks mended Tuesday. 


about six inches. And then happened a strange | 


face to face with a gaping, black hole in the rock, | 


What a sudden swallowing-up and disappear- | 


| 
| 


AS | The frantic kicks, the piti- 
| ful oy | appeal to us. 
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More Milk. 


Cows require protection 
from flies and mosquitoes. 


If the y of a cow is ten 
quarts oy it oy drop to oa we 
5 quarts under the scourge ote 
of flies. We offer a Cow Patent Halter Cow Cover. 


Cover with patent halter. It fits horned or de- 
horned cattle. It protects the neck and head, which 
most require protection. It is adapted to barn or field. 
The cow cannot displace it. When put on it stays on. | 
Heavy Jute for medium size cows, 1.40 each. | 
Heavy Jute for large size cows, — = 
Brown Duck for medium size cows, 1. 
Brown Duck for large size cows, 1.8) 
EVERYTHING FOR HORSE AND STABLE. 
HILL & HILL, 90 Federal Street, BOSTON. | 
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There is nothing 


that enters into the home that adds 
more tothe health and happiness than 
a Refrigerator. The most careful at- 
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tention is given to the manufacture of 








They are constructed to meet every re- 
quirement and nothing is left undone 
to make them perfect. They are the 
result of 50 years’ experience and are 
noted for their durability, cleanliness 
and economy. 


Get an EDDY and you Get the Best. 
For sale by the Trade in General. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PSPSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSseeesee es 
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For What? 


A First-Class Ticket from Chicago 
to California. 


When ? 


At the time of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention in July. 


By What Route? 


The Santa Fe. 


DORCHESTER DisrT. 
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| 
The same rate will also apply to 
intermediate —— and in the 
reverse direction. 
Open to Everybody. 
$ Send for descriptive books and 
: detailed information to any agent 
# 
i. 


of the Santa Fe Route, or to the 
undersigned. 


W. J. BLACK, G. P. A., A. T. & S. F. R’y, 
140 9th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. 
C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., 
1340 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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BOYS; FIREWORKS}: 
LOOK ! 2 Fourth of July: 


RHRRKKKKKEEK 211 day with fireworks and ¥ 
# it will not cost you one cent. Only a little, 
* of your time. Send your name and address 4 
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* for full particulars fo the . 
* + 
: CREAT CHINA TEA COMPANY, * 
# £19 Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridgeport, Mass . 
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,Do You Know 


How easy it is to’ wash 
clothes with either a 
Genuine Vandergrift 

festern or Improved 
Pan-American Wash- 
er ? Satisfaction guaranteed 
or amount paid will be re 
funded. 

Catalogue and price-list 
free. vere is money in 
these machines for Agents. 


The Vandergrift Mfg. Co. 


Jamestown, N 
Mention this paper. 





CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all 
These prices will continue until further notice 
$10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book 
of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield 8t., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New England States. 
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’ because in addition to numerous im- 
provements, it is fitted with the patent 


Chapman Double Ball 
Bearings and One Inch 
... Hollow Balls... 


In both design and construction it is the 
Best Wheel ever made. Price $150. 
We continue to make the 
well-known McCune Cycle. 
EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Agents Wanted. 
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Tea, 
Boudoir Pac 
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Dinner Set, No. 62, in Brown. 
Premium with $18.00 Order. 
Delivered to your Depot for 
$8.00 Cash. 


TEA CLUBS. 


For 2 years we have been Importing and Selling 
Coffee, Spices, Extracts. ° Dy 
ages, etc., and giving Premiums 
ral Discounts to t 
or make up a club among their friends. 


Strictly Pure, 
Honest Goods at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 
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hose who send us orders 


; BOSTONIAN 
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We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illus- ~. & BICYCLE 

PAY FREIGHT ‘all att ry Rpomiam puist wen pleat. +e re iad Pace 4 < 
” L1G and allow time to deliver goods before paying for them when not convenient to send pay 
ment with order. We have a PECIAL: Offer for the Vacation Season. #25.00 to 860.00 


per month 
easily earned. 


LONDON TEA CO., 193 


Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








You 
Always | 
Get 
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Cools, Refreshes, 
Feeds the Nerves. 


M 





THE WARM WEATHER 


orates and nourishes the whole 
system. 
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NeftVe Food 





FOOD DRINK. 


Not a stimulant, but it invig- 


Gives an appetite. 





For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. 


MOXIE NERVE FOOD CO., Boston. 
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Groceries. 















Heads the Procession! 


 Good-Will Soap 
Leads in Quality and Popularity for Family Use. 


For years Good - Will 
has been the favorite soap 
among New England house- 
wives, simply because it is 
pure, lasts longer and always 
gives complete satisfac- 
tion, whether used for 
laundry, bath or toilet. 


TRY 17 NEXT TIME 
YOU ORDER SOAP. 


GEO. E. rama & CO., Lynn, Mass. ¢ 
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Woree ster |, 


Always the Same, no matter whether at 

the World’s Fair at Chicago, the Valley 

Fair in the great Butter-Making State of 

Vermont or the Dairy Conventions 

throughout the United States, Wor- 

cester Salt makes Butter score the ' 
Highest Average every time. Pure, 

Clean, Strong. No hard lumps. 

Sweet Flavor. 


















All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
10 minutes ata cost of rocents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 

Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 
It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, New Yor Siey. 
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HAT a New England 
Housewife Told a Friend .... 


“You see, it’s this way: I had worn 
out all the dessert recipes that | knew 
and the dessert question was troubling 
me a good deal. Just then | saw 


MINUTE «==. 
TAPIOCA 


advertised. 1 bought a package and got 
the book of new recipes that comes with 
it. All the recipes are fine and the 
Tapioca is so easy to use. 

hen a little later came the wonderful 


Minute Gelatine, 


and another set of new recipes for that, 
all equally good and as easy to use. 
It’s just fun making desserts now.”’ 


Business Established 1792, 





~ | The Standard 
| Of Excellence. 
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* ¥ On the market 50 years. 
i ¢ we «+ 

For sale by your grocer. 


oe (0 
Manufactured by 


The JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 
The New York Biscuit Co. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


These articles REQUIRE NO SOAKING 
but are ready for immediate use. They are 
DAINTY, DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL. 

Sold by all Leading Grocers. 

Send your name and address on a postal 
card for samples of both articles and new 
recipe book, EE. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 
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Squire’s Lard ate mt aa fs 
&Y and gives greater satisfaction than any other kind 
galt because it is ABSOLUTELY PURE. f 
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has been made for 55 years in the same conscientious 
way and of the same fine quality of materials—you 
make no mistake when you muy Squire’s. 


ANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 
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If your dealer does not keep it 
insist on his getting it for you. 
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All Surfaces ‘ 
Cleaned with 


ha, The Modern Cleaner, 
. Without Injury. 


All Grocers. 
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